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Gun crew officers, in helmets and 
flash gear, keep cateful watch fol- 
lowing an attack on their carrier, 
Action took place in the Southwest 
Pacific. Officer at right is relaying 
observations by telephone. 
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Tue telephone and radio on ships and 
planes have made a vast change in naval 
warfare. 

Our Navy has more of these things than 
any other navy in the world. The battleship 
Wisconsin alone has enough telephones to 
serve a city of 10,000. 

A great part of this naval equipment comes 
from the Western Electric Company, manu- 
facturing branch of the Bell System. 

That helps to explain why we here at home 
are short of telephones and switchboards. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Lessons from Military-Sponsored 
College Training 


By ELDON L. JOHNSON 


An Opportunity for Educators to Show That They Are Educable 


LTHOUGH the Army Special- 
A Training Program was 
organized to co-ordinate all 
professional training for the Army, 
exemption was specifically given a 
little-publicized pre-professional pro- 
gram sponsored by the Army Air 
Forces. There were several reasons: 
the program seemed to be destined to 
terminate automatically upon the 
graduation of current classes; its 
seventy-five hundred students were, 
as a general once observed, “small 
potatoes” to an Army concerned with 
millions; and, not least important, its 
organization and management were 
so popular with the twenty-five par- 
ticipating colleges and universities 
that they wished to see no change. 
This was the Pre-meteorological 
Training Program of the Army Air 
Forces, which graduated its last class 
in May, 1944. College and university 





authorities connected with the pro- 
gram are now beginning to appraise 
their experiences. Some of their find- 
ings are of significance both for 
wartime training and peacetime edu- 
cation. A professor in one of the 
best-known New England colleges 
recently wrote, “I regard my year’s 
participation in this program as the 
most significant experience I have had 
in seventeen years of teaching.” 

To understand this appraisal of 
experience, a general picture of the 
training program is necessary. The 
Army Air Forces began pre-meteoro- 
logical training to provide a reserve 
of men qualified for advanced study as 
meteorologists or weather officers, 
then greatly needed by the Air 
Forces. The plan differed from most 
of the military-sponsored programs in 
four important respects. First, its 
students were not arbitrarily assigned, 
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perhaps against their will, as a matter 
of duty; instead, they were carefully 
selected on their own application, as a 
matter of privilege. Furthermore, 
recruitment rested heavily on civilian 
consultants, one an experienced per- 
sonnel man, and the others college 
and university representatives. Sec- 
ond, its curriculum was genuinely 
integrated. Third, its administration 
was unique in that the academic part 
of the program was left exclusively to 
experienced academic personnel. Act- 
ing through the University of Chicago 
as financial agent under contract with 
the Army Air Forces, the University 
Meteorological Committee, represent- 
ing the five civilian institutions offer- 
ing weather-officer training and the 
Army’s own school at Chanute Field, 
advised the Air Forces on all mete- 
orological and_pre-meteorological 
training. It also provided a national 
academic director and a staff of con- 
sultants, who dealt directly with a 
local academic director and instruc- 
tional staff at each college or univer- 
sity. Fourth, definite provision was 
made for maximum interchange of 
ideas and suggestions as the program 
progressed. Conferences of college rep- 
resentatives helped formulate the cur- 
riculum, establish general policies, and 
set the program in motion. National 
conferences of academic directors and 
regional conferences of academic di- 
rectors and military detachment com- 
manders maintained an esprit de corps 
and improved the program as it 
unfolded. Academic visitations from 
consultants also strengthened mutual 
understanding between center and 
periphery. 

To provide a reserve for meteoro- 
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logical training at the earliest possible 
time, two “B” pre-meteorological 
programs of six months’ duration 
were organized for men with at least 
one year of college, including a year 
of college mathematics. Three “C” 
programs of one year’s duration were 
organized for high-school graduates 
with two years of high-school math. 
ematics and one year of science. The 
“A” programs were those that both 
“B” and “C” graduates were qual- 
ified to enter for their final weather- 
officer training. “C” programs were 
offered in nineteen colleges and uni- 
versities and “B” programs in six of 
the same institutions and six others, 
making a total of twenty-five insti- 
tutions in all. Each of the programs 
consisted of five courses: Mathemat- 
ics, Vector Analysis and Mechanics, 
Physics, Geography, and English. 
The “C” program also included 
American History, combined with 
English composition and speech. 


NE of the first lessons to be 

drawn from experience in pre- 
meteorological training is the con- 
viction that able students can progress 
much more rapidly than expected in 
peacetime. It is apparent, however, 
that no miracle can be performed, as 
one might surmise from some of the 
more optimistic claims that have 
recently been made for military- 
sponsored education. A _ desirable 
pace seems to lie somewhere between 
the practice in peacetime and the 
practice in the more difficult military- 
sponsored programs. The gains of 
condensation and acceleration soon 
begin to be offset by losses in assim- 
ilation and in perspective, to say 
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nothing of losses in extra-curricular 
education and social development. 
Nonintellectual factors contribute too 
much to success to be overlooked or 
neglected. Limits on desirable accel- 
eration are set by the well-known fact 
that students learn best if they have 
time for the learning to “soak in”; 
time for the essential fact, principle, 
skill, or attitude to be approached 
from several different avenues; and 
time for application as well as exposi- 
tion and demonstration. Further- 
more, they learn best if they see the 
purpose of what they are learning 
and its relation to their interests and 
needs. In this respect, some of the 
military-sponsored programs un- 
doubtedly enjoyed superior student 
motivation. 

The pre-meteorological programs 
showed that a group of above-average 
students can successfully carry a pro- 
gram of such difficulty and speed that 
some able _ university spokesmen 
thought it quite impossible in the be- 
ginning. How could high-school grad- 
uates (some had begun college) be 
expected to take, within a year, math- 
ematics through differential equations 
and selected topics in advanced calcu- 
lus, plus sophomore-level physics, plus 
junior-level vectorial mechanics, and 
take them simultaneously rather 
than in the usual sequence? Perhaps 
it does sound incredible, but several 
thousand students did it--and did a 
creditable job with geography, his- 
tory, composition, and speech at the 
same time! The program had a rep- 
utation of being “tough,” high stand- 
ards were maintained, and about 25 
per cent of the students were elim- 
inated for academic reasons; but the 
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remaining 75 per cent found the pro- 
gram neither too severe for their 
health nor their ability. They and 
their professors would have preferred 
more time for assimilation and, with- 
out the urgency required by war, 
somewhat more time should certainly 
have been allowed. The students, like 
all students, felt they could use more 
leisure, but they somehow found time 
to publish newspapers and yearbooks, 
organize glee clubs and bands, give 
skits and minstrel shows, and hold 
dances. Their performance clearly 
demonstrates that colleges and univer- 
sities have both underestimated and 
underutilized the adaptability and 
learning capacity of their students. 


DUCATION which is conscien- 

tiously seeking to adjust itself to 
the postwar world on the basis of 
significant experience in wartime can- 
not afford to overlook the advantages 
of a more closely integrated. cur- 
riculum. The achievement described 
in the preceding paragraph was pos- 
sible only because the courses in 
mathematics, vectorial mechanics, and 
physics were carefully planned to- 
gether, the course outlines made to 
dovetail, the schedule of content in 
each course timed to make maximum 
use of content just covered in the 
other two courses, and continuous 
co-ordination provided by a co- 


‘ordinating committee of representa- 


tives of each of these courses at each 
college or university. Without such 
integration these three courses could 
not have been taken simultaneously. 
But they had to be taken that way if 
the Army Air Forces were to get what 
they wanted in a reasonable period of 
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time. As a result, some of the 
instructors had the most stimulating 
and gratifying experiences of their 
teaching careers. Success with the 
integrated approach meant team- 
work, broadened interest, and shared 
experiences. Also, as one professor 
reported, it was very satisfying to the 
student to find that he could apply 
today in physics what he learned only 
yesterday in mathematics. 
Experience shows, however, that 
success in such an integrated ap- 
proach depends on meticulous plan- 
ning in advance. Mere intention of 
“co-ordinating as we go along” is 
by no means adequate. The cur- 
riculum must be planned in advance 
so that its parts will mesh as they 
move together toward a common goal. 
Co-ordination along the way will be 
necessary to take care of unforeseen 
difficulties, but one can better get 
where he is going if he knows his 
destination and route before he starts. 
In the “‘C” program, arrangements 
were made so that American history 
and written and oral composition 
could be closely tied together in 
instruction. The subject-matter did 
not lend itself to careful integration 
of the courses through prescribed 
outlines, nor did a rigidly fixed pattern 
seem advisable for other reasons. As 
a result, the degree of integration 
ranged from virtually none in some 
universities, where departments of 
history, English, and speech much 
preferred to go their own ways, to 
complete integration at another uni- 
versity, where each instructor taught 
all three subjects rolled into a single 
course. The intention throughout 
was that composition and speech 
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should draw upon history for their 
content. Time was saved, composi- 
tion and speech had easy and natural 
orientation, and the salient parts 
of history must have been learned 
somewhat better both as to fact and 
to relationship. In the “B” pro- 
gram, in which history was not 
taught, themes and speeches were 
based on the content of other courses, 
such as physics and geography. This 
method of giving meaning and motiva- 
tion to writing and speech could 
profitably be used to a much greater 
extent in postwar education also. 
In everyday life, writing and speech 
are tools, used in the communication 
of ideas relating to what we know 
about, what we are dealing with, and 
what we are interested in. Need 
they, or should they, be different 
in college? 


RE-METEOROLOGICAL exper- 

ience has repeatedly illustrated 
that a military-sponsored program 
having its own special objectives and 
its own special curriculum cannot 
function to the satisfaction of both 
the military and the college unless 
there is effective liaison between them 
and unless academically experienced 
personnel are entrusted with liaison 
functions on educational questions. 
College officials who undertake to 
train men for the Army or Navy do 
not want, on the one hand, perpetual 
military interference, nor on _ the 
other, such absence of interest that 
information cannot be obtained nor 
standards and objectives discovered. 
A college dean recently complained 
because one of his military programs 
had been operating many months with 
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only two directives from the Army: 
one setting up the program and one 
giving the men a holiday at Christ- 
mas. Many college officials have 
deplored the absence of established 
or effective points of military contact, 
through which information and assist- 
ance can be given. Going “through 
channels” is notoriously circuitous 
and often hopelessly time-consuming. 
Moreover, the response, once gained, 
may be that of someone neither 
conversant nor sympathetic with aca- 
demic problems; and the next response, 
coming from someone else, may be 
inconsistent with the first. These 
defects are not at all those of deliber- 
ate design, bad intention, or indi- 
vidual incompetence. They are the 
accompaniment of Gargantuan organ- 
ization and of methods and traditions 
quite nonacademic throughout. Put- 
ting academic men in uniform, as so 
often proposed, may solve the atti- 
tudinal problem, but it cannot alter 
the organizational complexities. 

The Army Air Forces approached 
pre-meteorological training in an 
unusual manner. Complete freedom 
of action for each college, and hence 
no central administration at all, was 
out of the question because the 
objectives, the curriculum, and the 
standards of achievement required a 
reasonable degree of uniformity. Com- 
plete centralization of all administra- 
tion directly in the hands of the Army 
had the defects already indicated. 
So the Army Air Forces authorized 
the civilian University Meteorological 
Committee to advise the Army on all 
pre-meteorological training and to 
provide liaison between the Air Forces 
and the colleges on the strictly 
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academic side of the programs. In 
this way, the Air Force retained the 
final authority and responsibility, but 
it had the advice of civilians whom 
it also used as the channel of com- 
munication with the colleges and 
universities. In actual practice, this 
meant that the Army Air Forces 
approved certain over-all policies that 
set a framework within which the 
University Meteorological Committee 
administered the programs. On all 
academic problems the colleges dealt 
directly and only with the Pre- 
meteorology Office and the consultants 
of the University Meteorological Com- 
mitcee. If the Pre-meteorology Office 
did not have jurisdiction or informa- 
tion for a satisfactory answer, it got 
it from the Army Air Forces, whose 
Training Command always had a 
specially designated liaison repre- 
sentative with whom the University 
Meteorological Committee could deal 
directly. For many months this rep- 
resentative was located in the same 
building with the Pre-meteorology 
Office on the campus of the University 
of Chicago. 

Of course, the Army alone could 
determine assignment, transfer, or 
reclassification of men, termination 
of programs, granting of furloughs, 
and all other military questions, some 
of which had a strong bearing on the 
success of the educational program. 
Even in these matters, however, the 
Army Air Forces willingly weighed 
carefully suggestions from the Uni- 
versity Meteorological Committee so 
long as such suggestions related to 
the educational repercussions of mili- 
tary decisions. For example, the 
University Meteorological Committee 
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advised the Army Air Forces that 


certain “academic breaks” or “aca- 
demic furloughs” be permitted in 
each program (usually one week at 
the end of each twelve-week period 
in the “‘C” programs and two weeks 
in the middle of the “B” pro- 
grams). Such academic recesses were 
approved. The Committee then recom- 
mended that military furloughs be 
arranged to coincide with these 
“breaks” solely on the ground that 
educational achievement in each 
succeeding quarter would thus be 
increased. In most instances this 
recommendation was also followed. 
Likewise, the advice and assistance 
of the University Meteorological Com- 
mittee were used in the necessary but 
unpopular task of reclassifying the 
men after opportunities for weather- 
officer training were closed. 


HIS arrangement has_ been 
warmly applauded by the par- 
ticipating colleges and universities, 
nearly all of which had other armed- 
forces training programs, as preferable 
to the direct Army-to-college or 
Navy-to-college type of administra- 
tion. It has also met with approval 
from the Army Air Forces. To the 
academic directors assembled in their 
last national conference, General 
H. H. Arnold telegraphed his appre- 
ciation both for the “personnel 
excellently trained” and for the 
“untiring efforts” that had made 
“this program an outstanding exam- 
ple of co-operation between the 
military and the colleges.” 
This intermediate civilian staff 
could and did interpret the colleges 
to the Army Air Forces and the Army 
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Air Forces to the colleges. There 
were many occasions for explaining 
to the Army the “theoretical” and 

“impractical” methods of the colleges 
and their propensity for “‘ pampering 
the boys’ ’ and forgetting that they 
were ‘“‘soldiers first.” There were 
also many occasions for explaining to 
the colleges the “‘arbitrary”’ policies 
of the Army, its reversals of position, 
and its propensity for forgetting that 
the boys were “students even if they 
are in uniform.” 

Civilian consultants contributed 
greatly to the success of the program, 
no doubt more than any other single 
group or factor. The anonymity 
which characterized all action in 
many other armed forces programs 
was deliberately avoided in the pre- 
meteorological programs. The five 
consultants, one for each major sub- 
ject, were well known to all colleges. 
As a professor of his consulting 
subject in one of four great univer- 
sities (Harvard, Chicago, Wisconsin, 
and Minnesota), each consultant 
commanded respect in his own right. 
If someone had a question about the 
outline for mathematics, he could 
write the mathematics consultant. 
If someone wanted aid or suggestion 
in teaching vectorial mechanics, he 
could ask the consultant in vectorial 
mechanics. If someone wanted clari- 
fication of the intended emphases on 
physical as compared with economic 
geography, he could ask the geography 
consultant. If someone wanted to 
know about laboratory requirements 
or to have aid in securing equipment 
for his physics class, he could call 
upon the physics consultant. If some- 
one wanted to propose certain methods 
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or emphases in instruction or suggest 
questions for the examinations in his- 
tory or composition, he could communi- 
cate with the consultant in “Course V.” 

Furthermore, each “‘B”’ institution 
was visited at least once, and each 
“C” institution at least twice, by one 
or more of these consultants. Nearly 
all were visited also by the national 
academic director. These visits were 
intended to be helpful, to answer 
questions, to clarify policy, to interpret 
and explain the Army’s wishes, and 
to bring back suggestions and observa- 
tions that would improve the program 
and its administration. Sometimes 
changes were proposed, often on the 
basis of experience elsewhere, but the 
spirit was never that of “inspections,” 
which the Army could not resist 
calling them, at least privately. 

The experience of this program 
also strengthened the already strong 
academic belief that contractual 
or special-group education should 
leave as much freedom as_ pos- 
sible to the colleges and resolve all 
doubtful decisions in their favor. 
Since all pre-meteorology graduates 
were following a fixed curriculum 
and would later be thrown together 
for further training in six “A” 
schools, uniform national examina- 
tions were prepared by the consultants 
and given locally. From the results, 
elimination standards were devised 
for national application; however, the 
colleges and universities were per- 
mitted to depart from these standards 
if the college authorities had enough 
local academic evidence to feel justi- 
fied in such a departure, or if exten- 
uating circumstances were known to 
exist. In other words, the standards 
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were guides, which could be departed 
from if the college officials were 
willing to explain the reasons to the 
local commanding officer, who made 
the actual eliminations on the recom- 
mendation of the college. But even 
this was more control than desired by 
some of the colleges. 

Ample experience could be recited 
to demonstrate that the colleges and 
universities can best provide the kind 
of education or training needed by 
the Army, Navy, or civilian branch 
of the Government if the almost 
irresistible urge to “control” is sup- 
planted by two conditions: a clear-cut 
statement of objectives or definition 
of need, and the establishment of 
means by which the colleges and 
universities can get further aid and 
information as requested and share 
ideas and experiences as necessary. 
Some inferences for veterans’ educa- 
tion are obvious, but the broader 
lesson should be heeded particularly 
in all future training of special groups 
for specific purposes. It is in training 
of this kind that the temptation to 
dictate and control is strongest. 


ANY other experiences in the 

pre-meteorological program pro- 
vided both new lessons and confirma- 
tion of old ones. The adaptability of 
both professor and student was repeat- 
edly illustrated. Professors can teach 
subjects other than those to which 
they have been tied by the rigid 
departmentalization of our colleges 
and universities. The pre-meteoro- 
logical program discouraged the use 
of “‘converted” instructors and prob- 
ably had a smaller percentage of them 
than most of the military-sponsored 
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programs. Buta few cases brilliantly 
illustrated that the tyro, challenged 
by a new field, may be more effective 
with beginners than the advanced 
specialist who has lost touch with the 
rudiments. Experience with unortho- 
dox course sequences and disregarded 
course levels causes serious doubt that 
most sequences and levels are based 
on pedagogical need or tested hypoth- 
esis; instead, they are often traditional 
and matters of convenience. 

An educational system which pro- 
fesses to acquaint the student with 
“the world around him” should 
blush at the abysmal ignorance of 
geography discovered among the stu- 
dents in the program. Taking the 
lesson to heart, the president of one 
of the oldest liberal-arts colleges in 
the East, convinced of the propriety 
of geography in a liberal-arts cur- 
riculum, is planning to add a professor 
of geography to his peacetime faculty. 
Others might well emulate him. 

One college president has observed 
that the lessons of decentralization 
of administration and delegation of 
authority required in some of the 
military programs will also be used 
to peacetime advantage in some 
institutions. The limbering up of old 
machinery may prove useful when the 
postwar avalanche hits the colleges. 

Some of the smaller institutions, 
wedded to the principle of highly 
individualized education, produced 
better results than some of the larger 
institutions, reduced elimination rates, 
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and gave the men the morale-lifting 
satisfaction of belonging to and par- 
ticipating in significant group enter- 
prise. Where the large universities 
achieved the same result, they like- 
wise emphasized the individual and 
demonstrated personal interest in his 


welfare and his problems. The record 


shows that not a single institution 
following the take-it-or-leave-it philos- 
ophy had performance better than 
mediocre. 

If much about group training in 
a single intensive curriculum was 
learned in World War I, there is little 
evidence that it was appraised or 
applied in training during World 
War II. That mistake should not be 
repeated. What has recently been 
learned in military-sponsored pro- 
grams should not be ignored if 
similar needs occur again; and, par- 
ticularly, it should not be overlooked 
in organizing and conducting all kinds 
of contractual or special-group educa- 
tion in peacetime. F urthermore, how- 
ever much college and university 
officials who are planning peacetime 
programs would like to forget some 
of their keenest disappointments with 
military-sponsored education, they 
should certainly remember the lessons 
learned—the mistakes as well as the 
triumphs. Many are applicable here 
and now; many are indicative of 
development for the future. Edu- 
cators should not miss such an 
excellent opportunity to demonstrate 
that they also are educable. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 3] 
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The Approval of Institutions under 
the “G. I. Bill” 


By R. H. ECKELBERRY 


Quick Survey No. 9 


E purpose of this Quick Thus, according to the law, institu- 
Survey was to ascertain the tions may be approved by either the 
bases on which higher educa- authorities of the several states or 
tional institutions have been approved the Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs. 
for the education of veterans under But the Administrator has announced 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act that he will not approve institutions 
of 1944 (the “G. I. Bill’), and the within the states except in special 
extent to which institutions ap- circumstances, such as neglect by the 
proved on these bases meet commonly state authorities to do so. Hence, 
accepted academic standards. The the responsibility for selecting insti- 
Act provides, among other things, for tutions which are “qualified and 
the education and training at the equipped” is almost entirely in the 
expense of the Federal government hands of state authorities. 
of veterans of the present war. This On June 22, 1944, the day the Act 
education or training is to be given at was approved, the Administrator of 
an “approved educational or training Veterans’ Affairs, General Hines, 
institution,” to be selected by the addressed a letter to the governor of 
individual veteran. Concerning the each state calling his attention to the 
approval of institutions for such edu-_ educational provisions of the Act and 
cation or training, the Act provides: asking him to have a list of quali- 
From time to time the Administrator fied and equipped institutions prepared 
[of veterans’ affairs] shall secure from the by the appropriate agency of the 
appropriate agency of each state a list state and forwarded to the Admin- 
of the educational and training institu- jstrator. In this letter General Hines 
tions . . . , within such jurisdiction, pointed out that the preparation of a 
real are qualified and equipped to complete list might take some time, 
furnish education or training ...,which 414 suggested that a partial list be 
institutions, together with such addi- . 
made out at once from data readily 


tional ones as may be recognized and ‘labl 1 f 
approved by the Administrator, shall be 4V4!@D!€, and supplemented from 


deemed qualified and approved to furnish time to time. In most ‘cases the 
education or training to such persons as governor designated the state depart- 
shall enroll under this part [of the Act]. ment of education as the agency to 
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prepare such a list. On June 21, 
George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Education, 
anticipating the approval of the Act 
and the designation of the state 
departments of education as the 
approving agencies, had sent to each 
chief state school official a letter 
calling his attention to the provisions 
of the Act and expressing the hope 
that “State Departments of Educa- 
tion may give this important matter 
their earnest consideration.’’ Most 
of the departments of education sent 
in more or less complete lists of 
institutions promptly, although some 
five months after the approval of the 
Act a few had failed to do so. 

On receiving from Earl E. Mosier 
a letter reporting an apparently wide 
variation in standards which different 
states were applying in approving 
institutions, the writer determined 
to study the ways in which the states 
were fulfilling their duties under the 
“G. I. Bill.” Late in October he 
sought from officials of the Veterans’ 
Administration permission to examine 
the lists of higher educational institu- 
tions which had been sent in by the 
several states, in order that he might 
compare them with the lists of 
institutions approved by recognized 
accrediting agencies. The officials 
were not at that time prepared to 
grant access to the lists; hence the 
writer had to secure the information 
directly from the states. 


R purposes of this study, institu- 
tions were classified as: univer- 
sities and colleges, professional and 
technological schools, teachers’ col- 
leges, normal schools, and junior 
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colleges. This is the classification 
of- higher institutions used in the 
United States Office of Education 
Educational Directory, except that 
Negro institutions, instead of being 
treated as a separate group, are 
distributed among the other types, 
While the “G. I. Bill” provides for 
the education of veterans in a wide 
variety of educational and training 
institutions, this study was not con- 
cerned with those below college or 
junior-college level. 

A letter was sent to the governor 
of each state explaining the purpose 
and scope of the survey and asking 
him to request the appropriate author- 
ity to do two things: send a copy of 
the list of higher institutions which 
had been approved under the “G. I. 
Bill,” and return, properly checked, 
an inquiry form which would show 
the bases on which approval was 
granted.! The bases indicated on the 
inquiry form were: mere request by 
the institution, mere possession of a 
charter, written reports by the institu- 
tion to the state department of 
education, inspection of plant and 
equipment under the direction of the 
state department of education, inspec- 
tion of staff and program in addition 
to plant and equipment, accreditment 
by a national or regional accrediting 
agency, and any other basis. The 
inquiry blank was designed so as to 
enable the respondent to indicate 
which of these bases were used for each 
of the five types of institution. 

Checked inquiry forms were re- 
turned by 41 states; not all were filled 


1In the case of four states where the writer knew 
state officials who had participated in the approval 
of institutions, they were contacted directly instead 
of through the governors. 
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out fully or unambiguously. In sev- 
eral cases additional information was 
given by letter. 

The inquiry forms as checked indi- 
cate that the state departments of 
education have followed a variety 
of procedures in approving institu- 
tions. Some simply sent to the 
Veterans’ Administration lists of insti- 
tutions which had previously been 
approved for other purposes; others 
prepared new lists. Of the 42 states 
which indicated the bases used for 
approval of colleges and universities, 
23 indicated that only one of the bases 
mentioned in the form was used. Of 
the 23, one indicated that .the mere 
request of the institution was the 
basis for approval; 6, that possession 
of a charter; 6, that inspection of 
plant, equipment, staff and program; 
g, that accreditment by a national or 
regional agency; and 1, that another 
basis (approval by the state council 
of education) was the basis used. 
The remaining states used various 
combinations of these bases. In addi- 
tion to the g which used accreditment 
as the sole basis of approval, 15 used it 
in combination with inspection or 
other bases. Thirty-four of the states 
used either accreditment or inspec- 
tion of plant and program, or both. 


HE same general picture holds 

with respect to the approval of 
other types of institution. Twenty- 
nine states indicated the bases on 
which approval of professional and 
technological schools was granted. 
Not all of these have approved 
institutions of this class; this may 
indicate either that institutions were 
denied approval or that the bases 
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indicated were to be applied in the 
future. Of the 29 states, 5 required 
accreditment; 5, inspection of plant 
and program; I, written reports; 3, 
possession of charter; and 1, approval 
by the state council of education. 
The remaining 14 states utilized 
various combinations of these bases; 
of the 29 states, 24 required either 
inspection, accreditment, or both. 
Thirty-seven states indicated the 
bases for approval of teachers’ col- 
leges, all but one of which approved 
such institutions. Of these, 7 require 
accreditment; 1, approval of the state 
council of education; 7, inspection of 
plant and program; I, written reports; 
3, possession of a charter; and 1, the 
mere request of the institution. In 
one state, the department of educa- 
tion operates the teachers’ colleges, 
and automatically approves them. 
The remaining 16 states use various 
combinations of the bases. Of the 37 
states, 30 require accreditment, inspec- 
tion of plant and program, or both. 
Normal schools have largely dis- 
appeared from the American educa- 
tional scene. While 15 states report 
the bases for their approval, 8 of 
these have not approved any schools 
of this class. Of the 15 states, 6 
require accreditment; 2, inspection 
of plant and program; 2, possession 
of a charter; and 5, a combination of 
two or more of these. In one state, 
the state department of education 
operates its institutions for teachers, 
and automatically approves them. 
Of the remaining 14 states, 12 require 
accreditment, inspection, or both. 
Thirty-eight states report bases for 
the approval of junior colleges. Four 
require accreditment; 5, inspection 
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of plant and program; 1, approval 
of the state council of education; 1, 
written reports; 5, possession of a 
charter; and 1, the mere request of 
the institution. Of the 38 states, 30 
require either accreditment, inspec- 
tion of plant and program, or both. 
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their lists of approved institutions; 
the situation with respect to approval 
of institutions in these states is 
summarized in Table I. The figures 
in parentheses in each case indicate 
the number of states. Thus the first 


row of the table should be read as 

















TABLE I 
HicHer Epvucationar Instirutions APPROVED UNDER THE “G, I. BILL” 
InstrTuTIONs APPROVED BY THE STATES IN WHICH 
Tuey Are LocaTep 
— 
PPROV 

Cuasses oF INsTITUTION — on Number BUT Nor 

Waster Accredited by Number Accredited by LIsTED IN 

Approved Regional Accredited by National Directory 

Aevatiadien AALS. =a 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 

Colleges and universities. ..| 692 (43)t| 666 (43) 517 (43) oo ge tee Sane eee oe 21 (11) 

Professional and technical 
schools— 

"be a EE ++] 242 (34) | 134 (24) Ue Me Wes opto cd sb oe eee 37 (15) 
4. Subject to accredit- 
ment by profes- 

sional agencies..... a 2) er ee ee ere 51 (16) 23 (11) 

Teachers’ colleges.........} 196 (40) | 188 (40) 99 (30) ee i rr 4 (4) 

Normal schools...........] 19 (10) 12 (8) eee aeiegeenents PF ens ac ne 4 (3) 

Junior colleges............ 362 (40) | 309 (39) of SRE eran > Sey 2 epee see 22 (17) 























*Listed in Educational Directory of the United States Office of Education. 
tThroughout the table, the number in parentheses gives the number of states represented in the 


number preceding the parenthesis. 


O MUCH for the bases on which 
approval has been given. The 
question remains as to how successful 
the states have been in denying 
approval to unworthy institutions. 
In an attempt to answer this question, 
copies of the lists of the institutions 
certified to the Administrator of 
Veterans’ Affairs were examined. Two 
criteria of worthiness were used: 
accreditment by a recognized national 
or regional agency, and listing in the 
Educational Directory of the United 
States Office of Education.? 
Forty-three states sent copies of 
2See Directory, 1944-45, Part III, pp. 5-6. 


follows: In the 43 states reporting, 
there are 692 colleges and universities 
listed in the Directory; of these, 666 in 
43 states have been approved under 
the “G. I. Bill”; of those approved, 
517 in 43 states are accredited by 
their respective associations of col- 
leges and secondary schools; 7 in 4 
states have been accredited by the 
American Association of Teachers 
Colleges; and 11 states have approved 
21 institutions of this type which are 
not listed in the Directory. 

An examination of the table shows 
that the great majority of institutions 
listed in the Directory have been 
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approved: 95 per cent of colleges and 
universities, 55 per cent of pro- 
fessional and technological schools, 
g6 per cent of teachers’ colleges, 85 
per cent of junior colleges, and 86 per 
cent of all institutions. Most states 
have refrained from approving institu- 
tions not listed in the Directory, but a 
total of 88 such institutions has been 
approved. Of the 687 colleges and 
universities approved, 25 per cent are 
not accredited by their respective 
regional associations of colleges and 
secondary schools, and 3 per cent 
are not listed in the Directory. Simi- 
larly, for each of the other classes 
there is a substantial proportion of 
nonaccredited and nonlisted institu- 
tions. Two rows of the table are 
given to professional and technological 
schools: the first refers to the total 
number of such institutions in the 
states reporting, and the second to 
‘ the number in professional fields in 
which recognized accrediting agencies 
operate.’ 


DDITIONAL light is thrown on 
the quality of the institutions 
approved by a study of the extent 
to which professional departments, 
divisions, or schools within com- 
prehensive institutions have been 
accredited. Table II] summarizes the 
situation with respect to such pro- 
fessional divisions as are subject to 
such accreditment and listed in the 
Educational Directory. The table 
should be read as follows: In the 


8Since certain denominations do not request 
accreditment of their theological schools by the 
American Association of Theological Schools, 
accreditment of institutions of this kind is not as 
valid a measure of quality as it is of other pro- 
fessional schools. Hence, accreditment of theo- 
logical schools has been ignored in Tables I and II. 
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comprehensive institutions approved, 
there are 16 departments or schools 
of architecture in 11 states listed in 
the Educational Directory; of these, 
15 in 10 states are accredited by the 
Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture. 

It is obvious from an inspection of 
the table that there is wide variation 

TABLE II 


NuMBER OF ACCREDITED PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
oR DEPARTMENTS IN APPROVED INSTITUTIONS 

















Approven (G. I.) AccREDITED 
PROFESSIONAL 
IELD Schools or Schools or 
Depart- States Depart- States 
ments ments 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Architecture. 16 11 15 10 
Business. ... . 100 35 48 28 
Chemistry... 7 6 7 6 
Education. .. g! 38 13 5 
Engineering. . 115 42 100 4! 
Forestry..... 9 9 5 5 
Journalism. . 18 13 14 II 
SMW... . 200 97 35 83 34 
Library 
science. ... 16 II 16 II 
Medicine. ... 56 29 52 27 
Music....... 69 27 49 20 
Nursing... .. 48 26 II ~ 
Optometry. . I I 1 I 
Osteopathy. . ° ° ° ° 
Pharmacy... 48 31 46 29 
Social work. 21 11 19 II 
Veterinary 
medicine. . 10 10 9 9 

















in the proportion of approved schools 
which are accredited by the pro- 
fessional agencies; 52 of the 56 
approved schools of medicine are 
accredited, and only 13 of the g! 
schools of education. This would 
seem to be in line with current 
thought and practice, since the lack 
of accreditment of a medical school 
would be generally regarded as a much 
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more serious matter than such a lack 
by a school of education. 


T WOULD seem that most states 

have made a serious effort to 
exercise care to approve only worthy 
institutions. As measured by the 
two criteria for this survey—accredit- 
ment and listing in the Directory—the 
great majority of institutions are 
worthy. But this does not mean 
that we can be complacent about 
the situation. The approval of any 
unworthy institutions would consti- 
tute an offense against sound educa- 
tional policy and the best interests of 
the veterans. It would affect not 
only veterans living in the state 
concerned but those in other states, 
since a veteran may select an approved 
institution outside his own state. It 
is probable that among the unac- 
credited and unlisted institutions 
there is a substantial number of 
unworthy ones.‘ Moreover, there is 
still danger of the approval of addi- 
tional ones, since states “‘from time 
to time” may add to their list of 
approved institutions. It is notorious 
that there are hundreds of weak 
institutions which call themselves 
colleges, universities, or professional 


‘Since this was written, one striking case in 
point has come to the attention of the writer. The 
institution in question, which has been approved, 
has been notorious as a “diploma mill,” and, leona 
of the character of its advertising, is now under 
investigation by the Better Business Bureau of 
its city. 
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schools, but which are not able to 
meet reasonable educational stand- 
ards. To such institutions, the mil- 
lions of dollars of Federal money 
available for veterans’ use must look 
like a gold mine. In many cases, 
state departments will be subjected to 
pressure to approve such institutions. 
If the states are to prove worthy 
of the responsibilities which have 
been given them by the “G. I. Bill,” 
those departments of education which 
have held to reasonable standards 
must stick to their guns, and those 
which have approved unworthy insti- 
tutions must rectify their mistakes, 
The latter, particularly, will be far 
from easy; it would have been easier 
to keep unworthy institutions off the 
list than it will be to remove 
them once they are on. The higher- 
education profession should give its 
moral support to the state depart- 
ments as they face a difficult task. 
The “G. I. Bill” represents a 
triumph for those who distrust Fed- 
eral control in education and believe 
in state and institutional autonomy. 
If the states fail to meet their respon- 
sibilities under it, we may expect a 
movement to amend the law so as to 
give a Federal agency the right to 
determine which institutions shall be 
approved. Now is the time for a 
united front on the part of all those 
interested in sound educational prac- 
tice and the welfare of veterans. 
[Vol. XVI, No. 3] 
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Science from the Standpoint 
of Realism 


By JAMES FEIBLEMAN 


The Relation between Science and Philosophy 


E history of science may be 
characterized by its efforts to 
free itself from philosophy. The 


fifth-century Greeks had a good philo- 
sophical, but no scientific, method. 
They had no instruments; nothing 
but crude observation. They knew 
so little science that they saw no 
reason to set it up as a separate 
discipline. Science and _ philosophy 
were lumped together under the head- 
ing of the knowledge of nature. 
These extraordinary efforts were mix- 
tures of childish error and shrewd 
insight. With the rise of the Mace- 
donian power, however, the synthesis 
was broken up, and science and 
philosophy went different ways. Sci- 
ence followed Alexander to Egypt; 
philosophy migrated to Rome, where 
it busied itself by becoming the 
theology of Christianity. But both 
science and philosophy suffered from 
the separation; science became sterile 
through its preoccupation with prac- 
tical technology, while philosophy 
became sterile through its labors 
as apologist for the sins of the 
Christians. 

For a long time nothing happened 
to ease this situation, except that 
the scientific tradition kept on the 
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move. It went from Alexandria to 
Byzantium and was taken over into 
the Arab culture. The Arabs did 
little with it except to keep it alive, 
but this was a very great service 
indeed. For through the Arabs it 
managed toreach Europe. The point 
to be emphasized here is that when 
science did come back to Europe, 
brought by travelers from Spain and 
North Africa, it came as a rebel, 
as a challenger to theology. By the 
thirteenth century, philosophy was a 
vested interest; its method was felt 
to be the only true method, and the 
Church which was the repository of 
its truth was thought to possess all 
the truths, so that there were no new 
ones to be discovered. Despite the 
fact that Aquinas himself indulged 
in scientific experimentation, the 
Church soon learned that the suc- 
cess of science meant the decline 
of ecclesiastical authority. Those who 
felt the restrictions, and who sus- 
pected that the truths known by the 
Church were not all that could be 
known, took up the cudgels for 
science—and the fight was on. 

Quite naturally, science as a rebel 
adopted all the rebel slogans. The 
Church stood for philosophy and 
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defended the cause of reason. Very 
well, then, science would attack 
philosophy and hold aloft the banner 
of antirationalism. The method of 
philosophy leaned on deduction; then 
science would adopt the inductive 
method. Philosophy was realistic; 
of course, then, science would have 
to be nominalistic. By realism is 
meant the doctrine of the absolute 
existence of universals apart from the 
minds which apprehend them. Nom- 
inalism is the denial of realism, and 
regards universals as mere names, 
having no corresponding realities in 
the objective world.! 


HE scientific method, whereby 

knowledge of the system of 
natural law is sought, has three 
steps. The first involves logical induc- 
tion primarily. Induction consists 
in adopting an hypothesis. From the 
logical point of view, this means the 
choosing of a premise. Quite obvi- 
ously, however, such inductions have 
a long deductive background, in that 
they do not occur to men in general 
but only to such men as have a 
familiarity with the deductive system 
of a given science, through training 
in the particular scientific field in 
which the induction has relevance. 
Hypotheses concerning physics occur 
only to physicists because it is 
physicists alone who have sufficient 
acquaintance with the deductive sys- 
tem of existing knowledge in physics. 
Nevertheless, the choosing of an 


1The realistic nature of science has been empha- 
sized by F. E. Abbot (see “Introduction,” Scientific 
Theism, Boston, 1885), and persistently stressed by 
C. S. Peirce (see Collected Papers of Charles Sanders 
Peirce, edited by Charles Hartshorne and Paul 
Weiss. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1931. Vol. I, Paragraph 20). 
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hypothesis involves imagination, or 
the ability to put known things 
together in new relations. 

An hypothesis, you know, is a 
candidate for law, and the scientific 
method consists in a testing of the 
eligibility of the candidate. Once 
the hypothesis has been adopted, it 
is tried in several ways. The first 
test is that of experimentation, which 
is a test for allowance. If no relevant 
facts can be adduced to disprove the 
hypothesis, it is deemed to be allowed. 
The ingenuity of the experimenter is 
brought into play by his efforts to 
set a trap for the hypothesis, to 
devise some situation in which it will 
be proved contradictory or inade- 
quate. We might call this first 
test by demonstrated allowance, the 
method of correspondence. 

The second way in which the 
hypothesis is tried is the test for 
consistency. The hypothesis, having 
been allowed by experimentation, is 
now submitted to comparison with 
the existing body of knowledge in 
its own field. There it must prove 
itself to be not inconsistent. Of 
course, some ingenuity on the part 
of the scientist is required here, too, 
since the hypothesis, which at first 
glance appears to contradict a previ- 
ously established scientific formula- 
tion, might turn out to be conformable 
with it. Relativity theory seems to 
be incompatible with Newtonian 
mechanics, until we learn how the one 
subordinates the other. We may 
term this second test by demonstrated 
consistency, the method of coherence. 

We thus have two distinct and 
complementary movements in_ the 
method of science: the movement 
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toward greater specificity in the 
devising of the proper experiments 
with isolated and controlled phe- 
nomena, and the movement toward 
greater generality in the discovery of 
the universal laws which are operative 
in such phenomena. 


HE fact is that inquiry can 

be instigated from either end of 

the scientific method so long as 
it eventually embraces the whole 
method. Investigation into sheer 
empirical material is likely to lead 
to some more definitely directional 
avenue of exploration; but on the 
other hand, deductive systems them- 
selves have frequently been instru- 
ments of discovery. In every case, 
however, there must be an empirical 
check as well as a consistency check: 
correspondence as well as coherence. 
Although the avoidance of both 
these fallacies in the skillful combina- 
tion of the several steps in the 
execution of the scientific method will 
go far toward the establishment of an 
hypothesis as a scientific law, we still 
have the question of the status of that 
law to consider. For we can never 
be absolutely sure that a scientific 
law has had, or will have, no excep- 
tions. Chance contradiction can never 
be exhausted in the actual universe 
so long as there is an actual universe, 
which means that we can never take 
the absolute rule of natural law for 
granted. Absolute truth, or law, is 
known in only two ways: through 
the experience of sense and through 
the tautologies of mathematics. There 
is no error in sense experience, but 
only in its interpretation. We do 
feel what we feel, but we do not 
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always interpret it correctly. As for 
the tautologies of mathematics, they 
are absolutely truistic, which is to 
say—absolutely true: 2+2=4 because 
that is what we mean by 2 and that 
is what we mean by 4. But neither 
the validity nor the value of the 
equation is impugned by the admis- 
sion of its tautological nature. Let 
us hope that we have left at least this 
part of Kant’s teaching behind us. 
How do scientific formulations of 
empirical hypotheses, or laws, fit into 
this scheme? We may admit at the 
outset that all such scientific formula- 
tions are probabilities. But this does 
not mean that they are opposed to 
causal laws; it only means that they 
are approaches to them. That is 
to say, probabilities are imperfect 
approximations of the absolute truth 
of natural law. All scientific investi- 
gation can be traced back to its 
ultimate source in sense experience. 
The feeling of hunger has prompted 
an interest in the prospects of satis- 
faction in the physical world, and 
hence has led eventually to the 
formulation of the governing condi- 
tions of satisfaction in the physical 
sciences. The feeling of love has 
prompted an interest in the prospects 
of satisfaction among other organisms, 
and hence has led eventually to the 
formulation of the governing condi- 
tions of satisfaction in the biological 
sciences. The absolutes of sense 
experience are the starting points of 
scientific inquiry. But the tauto- 
logical truths of mathematics con- 
stitute the ideal toward which the 
probability laws of the sciences aspire. 
Needless to add, it is an ideal which 
is more closely approximated by some 
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sciences than by others. But it is 
never reached by any, since in the 
sheer nature of the problem, attain- 
ment of this sort is impossible. There 
is an enormous probability in favor 
of—let us say—Newton’s second law; 
and even though in this case we go 
further than probability in under- 
standing the causal factors at work, 
we can never be absolutely sure (and 
here “‘absolutely” is the key word) 
that a small body will not hesitate 
for a fraction of a second on its way 
to the ground, some day in the 
remotely distant future. Thus the 
condition of tautology is, like all 
ideals, a limit of empirical knowledge. 
It is what we strive to get our 
empirical scientific laws closer and 
closer to. But the fact remains that 
what we seek is a causal law and not 
merely a high probability. Newton 
could have counted falling bodies 
forever and never arrived at the 
gravitation theory. A high probability 
is a signal to look out for cause. 


SHOULD warn the reader before 

I go any further that the philos- 
ophy of science which I have been 
propounding is that of realism. It is 
that third step of science which I 
promised to explain; it is my own 
view, and I think it is also the 
implicit view of science if not always 
the explicit view of the scientists. 
But it is certainly not the most 
popular view held at the present. 
The most popular view is that of 
positivism. 

The modern version of positivism 
is variously termed logical positivism, 
logical or radical empiricism, or oper- 
ationalism, by its followers. They 
are the contemporary proponents of 
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that nominalism of which I spoke 
earlier. Their theory, quite simply 
put, is that only facts are real, while 
laws are mere summaries of facts. 
They refuse to accord generalizations 
any real standing except of course 
their own generalization, which is 
to the effect that no generalization 
has any real standing. The only 
unchanging thing they admit is their 
own statement that there is no 
unchanging thing. They deny the 
independent and possible being of 
that system of natural laws which 
the realists affirm as the goal of 
science. On this theory, practice is 
substantial but theory ephemeral. 
Metaphysics, they say, is nonsense.? 
This is thoroughly honest but hardly 
profound; since it is only what they 
think they are saying. What they 
are actually saying is that your meta- 
physics is nonsense, while their own 
nonsense is perfectly good meta- 
physics. For they sometimes admit 
that they are nominalists, which identi- 
fies their views with an ancient and 
well-recognized metaphysics. There 
is a good illustration of the viewpoint 
of positivism in Alice in Wonderland. 
You will recall that after Alice and 
the animals emerge from the pool of 
tears they are trying to think of some 
way to get dry. When the Dodo 
suggests a caucus-race, Alice confesses 
that she does not know what a 
caucus-race is. ‘‘Why,” says the 
Dodo, “the best way to explain it 
is to do it.” 

This story is perhaps applicable 
only to the naive positivism of 
Bridgman and to what he calls 


*L. Wittgenstein, Ludwig. Tractatus Logico-Philo- 
sophicus, 4.003. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trub- 
ner, and Co., 1922. p. 63 (International Library of 
Psychology, Philosophy and Scientific Method). 
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operationalism. A more subtle, and 
hence more dangerous, version of the 
doctrine is the variety of positivism 
set forth by Carnap and the other 
members of the Vienna circle. For 
they wish to make an absolute 
cleavage between theory and prac- 
tice. All sentences of empirical sci- 
ence, they say, are “object sentences ”’; 
while those of philosophical analysis 
are ‘‘syntactical sentences.’* The 
reference of the former is to facts; 
that of the latter, to words. But 
facts can be subsumed by general 
statements (and one aim of science 
is to see that they are). Moreover, 
every general statement refers to a 
number of actual or possible facts, 
and a universal refers to an unlimited 
number of facts. Also, there are 
general statements which may be 
regarded as facts, so that the whole 
position only serves to increase con- 
fusion by its efforts at clarity. The 
flat-footed distinction between sen- 
tences in the “formal and material 
modes of speech’’* seems clear because 
it is simple, but not all clear and 
distinct ideas are either profound, or, 
for that matter, true. To talk about 
the physical language as ‘“‘the uni- 
versal language of science” on the 
epistemological basis of “intersub- 
jectivism’’* is only to insist further 


*Carnap, Rudolf. Philosophy and Logical Syntax. 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner and Com- 
pany, 1935. pp. 64-66. 

‘Sic, loc. cit. 

‘It is interesting that Bertrand Russell, in a 
work declaring his sympathies with the logic 
positivists, appeals to Descartes. He maintains 
that “the aa subject [of epistemology] is a 
product of Cartesian doubt” (4n Inquiry into 
Meaning and Truth. New York: W. W. Norton 
and Company, 1940. p. 16). In contrast to this, see 
the arguments against Cartesianism by another 
pioneer of symbolic logic, Peirce, (Op. cit., Vol. V, 
p- 156, Paragraph 264). 

*Carnap, Rudolf. The Unity of Science. London: 
Kegan Paul, 1934, p. 67. 
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upon the cleavage between knowledge 
and the external world which has 
already been advanced in the “modes 
of speech.” Verification as a criterion 
of meaningfulness is an extremely 
subtle doctrine, easily perverted. 
Those sentences in the “‘ formal mode” 
which contain contradictions cannot 
be described as meaningless; the 
difficulty with them is they mean too 
much. 

The test of the meaningfulness 
of a proposition is not whether it 
can or cannot be verified, but whether 
it is conceivably verifiable. As for 
the desire to stick to the facts 
with a minimum of theory, expressed 
in the canon of verification, it is 
highly praiseworthy; Occam’s Razor 
is correct. But we must not forget 
that there is another side to the 
caution that hypotheses must not be 
multiplied beyond necessity. That 
is, that they must be multiplied to 
necessity. Theory is as real as fact. 
The evidence consists in the logical 
situation that you can get from fact 
to theory by means of induction, from 
theory to theory by means of either 
induction or deduction, but that you 
cannot get from fact to fact at all 
without the interpolation of theory. 

The widespread influence of the 
positivists is a danger to the con- 
tinuous progress of science. The 
positivists would inadvertently choke 
off scientific inquiry by closing doors 
instead of opening them. They wish 
to reduce all sciences to the science of 
physics; this crude “ physicalism,’” as 
they call it, is the rankest nominalism. 
They wish to exclude from science 
certain avenues of research as being 
“theoretical” or “metaphysical.” But 


7Credited Newrath to by Carnap (Jdid., p. 28), 


; 
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the history of science is full of 
instances of accomplishments _per- 
formed shortly after the positivists 
of the day had proved they could 
never be done*® The charge of 
unverifiability, launched so often by 
the positivists, only serves to block 
inquiry. For we can never know 
absolutely that anything is unveri- 
fiable. A doctrine is valuable to the 
extent to which it preserves the 
freedom of inquiry of science, harmful 
to the extent to which it interferes 
with that freedom; it is as simple 
as that. 


HE emphasis on operations and 

on practice, to the exclusion of 
independent law and of real theory, is 
evidence of positivism, the modern 
nominalistic error. We named it 
earlier, if you will remember, irra- 
tionalism, and later we described it 
under the fallacy of empiricism. 
Broadly speaking, what it denies is 
that there is an objective science of 
philosophy, and that there is an 
affirmative philosophy of science. 

The denial of a science of philos- 
ophy is based upon its private method 
and its public failure of agreement. 
Philosophers are pictured as_ sub- 
jectivists who continue to look into 
their own minds for the truth about 
an objective world, and who can be 
brought to agree among themselves 
about absolutely nothing. These are 
to some extent misconceptions. The 
philosopher works in his mind, and at 
a desk with paper and pencil; but 
so does the mathematical physicist. 


8See the list of examples which are given in 
What Science Really Means, by J. W. Friend and 
J. Feibleman (London: George Allen and Unwin, 
1937, P- 99, Note 19). 
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Philosophy, despite some appearances 
to the contrary, is based on experience 
with the objective actual world. The 
area of disagreement in philosophy is 
large; but this is not to say that there 
is no progress in the history of philos- 
ophy. The progress of philosophy is 
an actual dialectic; it pursues a 
zigzag course, like a river, sometimes 
for a little distance backward, but 
generally forward. And although its 
dialectic is not as direct as that of 
science, it makes gradual but inevi- 
table advances. 

The denial of the philosophy of 
science implies that science is free of 
philosophy and has nothing further 
to gain from it. This is equally 
untrue but has a long history. You 
will recall that at the beginning, I 
mentioned that the history of science 
was characterized by its efforts to 
free itself from philosophy. To the 
extent to which a science succeeded, 
it made rapid strides; hence science 
came to look upon philosophy as a 
hindrance. Thus any return to philos- 
ophy now seems to science to be a 
step backward into an old confusion— 
a prejudice not lacking in justification. 
But we should not forget that it was 
philosophy that brought science up 
to the point where it could live a life 
of its own. Philosophy, so to speak, 
sets the fundamental problems; science 
is a technique for finding the answers. 

Science and philosophy have to be 
separate disciplines in order to fructify 
each other. They must be able to 
come together for mutual benefits, 
like a man and a woman, but for this 
purpose they must exist quite inde- 
pendently. Fastened together like 
Siamese twins, they suffer and eventu- 
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ally die. The effort of science to free 
itself from philosophy was not an 
easy one. The scientists had to 
struggle so hard to get free of philos- 
ophy in order to pursue truth in 
their own exact way that they 
mistakenly thought that they must 
agree with the positivists in opposing 
all philosophy. 

You can measure the success of 
science by the extent to which it has 
succeeded in separating itself from 
philosophy. Physics is most free of 
philosophy, biology next, psychology 
less so, and sociology hardly at all. 
Hence the psychologists and _ soci- 
ologists are loudest in their professed 
scorn for philosophy. On the other 
hand, physics has been free of philos- 
ophy for so long that the physicists 
feel they can safely indulge their 
penchant for amateur philosophical 
efforts without harm to their pro- 
fessional standing in physics. 


LEASE understand that I am 

not advocating the return of 
science to philosophy. In my view, 
philosophy is enriched to the extent 
to which its former subdivisions are 
enabled to leave it and to stand on 
their own feet as sciences. Parents 
never feel themselves impoverished 
when their children come of age and 
start in business for themselves; they 
only feel proud. It was never the 
purpose of philosophy to make empir- 
ical findings; that is the sphere of 
science. Those philosophers who fear 
the shrinking of philosophy because of 
the growth of science fail to under- 
stand the function of philosophy. 
The province of epistemology, or the 
theory of knowledge, seems to have 
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passed to psychology. Ontology, the 
theory of being, now answers to 
the findings of physics. Cosmology 
appears to have become the property 
of astronomy. Logic is said to be 
only rudimentary mathematics. This 
is discouraging to many philosophers, 
when from the best interests of 
philosophy it should be counted all 
to the good. For in these philo- 
sophical studies there are still large 
regions which remain open to the 
philosopher. One of the chief pur- 
poses of philosophy is to develop a 
problem to the point where it can 
be taken over for investigation by an 
empirical science. Wherefore the rise 
of a new science is something of a 
triumph for philosophy. 

Apart from the nurturing of imma- 
ture sciences, philosophy has other 
duties which it can perform for 
science, duties which are both nega- 
tive and positive. On the negative 
side, it is the task of philosophy to 
examine from the logical point of 
view, the assumptions, the method, 
and the conclusions, of a science. 
This may be of purely scientific value. 
For instance, the physical sciences 
have an infallible method, and yet 
the American emphasis on practice 
to the neglect of theory, which we 
have already noted, is a threat to 
the continuance of these sciences. 
The physical sciences may have to 
become self-conscious about their 
method and aim if they are to 
continue their advance. From the 
point of view of undeveloped sciences, 
this negative function of logic can be 
of inestimable value. For instance, 
the social sciences ape the laws of 
physics instead of the successful 
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method of the physical sciences. 
Carey’s law, that “the attraction of 
cities is directly as the mass and 
inversely as the distance’® is an 
amusing and extreme, but perhaps 
typical, case. By abstracting the 
successful method of the physical 
sciences and offering it in applicable 
form, the logic of science can con- 
tribute enormously to the establish- 
ment of social science. Science, in other 
words, has a philosophy, and is aided 
by knowing what that philosophy is. 

On the positive side, philosophy 
has its greatest task. This is the 
organization of a synthesis of knowl- 
edge, based on the facts of common 
experience, plus the contributions of 
all the sciences. If philosophy, as 
Whitehead suggests, “‘asks the simple 
question, What is it all about?’ it 
will have to go to the sciences as well 
as to other disciplines, such as art, 


*Quoted by Edward Alsworth Ross in The 
Foundations of a (New York: Macmillan 
Company, 1915, p 

10Philosophical “Keoiew, XLVI (1937), p. 178. 
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and then make a vast synthesis out 
of its findings. 

In order that we may distinguish 
between the subject-matter of science 
and the subject-matter of the philos- 
ophy of science, the following criterion 
may be found useful. Any proposi- 
tion concerning only one scientific 
level is a proposition in science; any 
proposition concerning more than one 
scientific level (that is, concerning 
the relation between levels) is a 
proposition in the philosophy of 
science. Further, any proposition 
concerning a relation between science 
and another topic is also a proposition 
in the philosophy of science. Such 
an understanding of the philosophy of 
science provides philosophy with a 
very great sphere of activity indeed, 
and moreover, one in which it could 
work side by side with science, each 
having its.own private interests as 
well as its value for the other, while 
remaining completely independent 
disciplines. [Vol. XVI, No. 3} 


























Mental Hygiene 


By THEODORE MELTZER 


Proposing a Practical Program for Secondary Schools and Colleges 


URING recent years and par- 
1) ticularly since the onset of 

the present war, the problem 
of man’s emotional adjustment to 
reality has become a challenging 
issue. In the attempt to deal with 
it, the term mental hygiene is so 
commonly misused that in many 
cases it has degenerated into a 
misnomer. The object of this paper 
is to present an opinion concerning 
the meaning of the term not only in 
its definitive form but also as a 
concept, and to outline a practical 
program to be made a part of the 
educational system. The program 
of so-called mental hygiene in this 
country falls far short of its theoretical 
goal and must be reshaped if it is to 
be at all effective. The need for 
mental hygiene will not be dwelt 
upon; that is almost axiomatic. What 
this paper aims to do is to present 
a discussion of mental hygiene in its 
theoretical, practical, and teleologic 
aspects and lay the foundations for a 
sound organizational plan that can 
be carried out in public and private 
schools especially during the high- 
school and collegiate years. 

Hygiene teaches the principles of 
healthy living in order to prevent or 
minimize the effects of disease on the 
individual. Physical hygiene deals 
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with the workings of the body, its 
requirements with respect to diet, 
housing, work, recreation, and sanita- 
tion, and the danger signs which 
warn the individual of impending 
illness. Mental hygiene is different 
only in that it teaches the workings 
of the mind and the relation between 
mind and body, the object being 
to show the individual how to 
make an adequate emotional adjust- 
ment to ever-changing environmental 
demands. Physical hygiene is pro- 
phylactic, not therapeutic. Therapy 
belongs not to hygiene but to the 
domain of medicine. Mental hy- 
giene, likewise, must be prophylactic; 
therapy—psychotherapy—must be 
administered by psychiatrists who 
are, after all, specialists in one branch 
of medicine. Too often, mental hy- 
giene is confused with psychotherapy. 
The former should aim to teach the 
requirements of normal mental adjust- 
ment to prevent or minimize mental 
illness, while the latter aims to repair 
the ravages of mental illness once it 
is established. Mental-hygiene clinics 
are in actual practice psychiatric 
clinics where active therapy is prac- 
ticed upon mentally ill patients. 
Similarly, psychiatric hospitals, known 
also as “‘state hospitals,” “retreats,” 
or “institutes,” are often wrongly 
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grouped as “departments of mental 
hygiene.” There is a conscious effort 
on the part of laymen and physicians 
to relegate the word psychiatric to 
oblivion and to substitute for it a 
more acceptable term. There is no 
real objection to such a procedure 
providing one understands the extent 
of mental illness included in the term. 
To label a given department “ mental 
hygiene” and then to have within 
it psychiatrists who treat mentally 
ill persons (psychotherapy) is both 
illogical and confusing to those who 
do not possess intimate knowledge 
of the facts. 


UBLIC and private schools are 

admirable channels through which 
to foster a true, prophylactic, mental- 
hygiene program. Most progressive 
schools already have a department 
of hygiene within their organization 
which could readily be expanded to 
include mental hygiene, which is a 
part of general hygiene. This would 
be advisable since considerable bias 
exists toward anything that is termed 
mental. The mental-hygiene program 
should, in the main, consist of two 
parts, a psychiatric examination of 
each new student by a psychiatrist, 
and an educational program which 
will teach the student the mental 
attitudes which are considered in 
psychiatry to fall within the realms 
of normality. As an adjunct, the 
program should include a psychiatric 
referral service, consisting of a psy- 
chiatrist and, if possible, two social- 
service workers, to aid the student 
who experiences some emotional diffi- 
culty during his school career. The 
length of this paper does not allow 
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an adequate discussion of both points 
just mentioned and consequently only 
one of these—the need and nature of 
a psychiatric examination—will be 
considered in detail. 

As a physical examination js 
required of new students, so a mental 
examination should be made requisite, 
Those who may doubt the necessity 
for such an examination may be 
reminded that entrance into college 
or into private or public school is a 
critical milestone in the emotional 
or psychic development of the aver- 
age individual. It means, often, an 
abrupt emancipation from the restric- 
tions of native environment and 
parental supervision. It entails ad- 
justment to new acquaintances. and 
perhaps to community (dormitory) 
life. As most schools are now coedu- 
cational, the adjustment is further 
complicated by the greater oppor- 
tunities for, and stimulation of, sexual 
drives. Increased social amenities 
and the pressure of exogenous factors 
such as fraternities, sororities, ath- 
letics, and scholastic competition add 
their challenge to the individual’s 
psyche. Great stress must now be 
laid on self-reliance and personal 
initiative. In high school, the puberty 
factor invades the picture; while in 
college, the transition into full adult- 
hood becomes a potent force. Thus, 
the age factor (thirteen to seventeen 
is a critical period in the development 
of mental illness) is superimposed 
upon an already complex canvas. 

It is true, of course, that in many 
schools facilities are made available 
to students in the form of a “‘psy- 
chiatric counselor,” “student guidance 
instructor,” or an “adviser to stu- 
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dents,” and, undoubtedly, each ren- 
ders an excellent service to the 
student body. It is equally true 
that consultation with a psychiatrist 
is also available when a student 
presents himself with an obvious com- 
plaint of a psychiatric nature, when 
a member of the teaching staff 
observes some peculiar behavior pat- 
tern, or when there is a noticeable, 
especially sudden, deterioration in 
the student’s scholastic performance. 
This might be termed a psychiatric 
referral service. While such con- 
sultations are undeniably necessary, 
they still do not adequately cope 
with the problem, nor do they fall 
into the category of true mental 
hygiene, where, as already stressed, 
prophylaxis rather than therapy is 
the keynote. Mental hygiene, to 
be truly prophylactic, must aim to 
detect psychic abnormalities before 
the susceptible individual himself 
becomes aware of his difficulties or 
before abnormal behavior or lowering 
of the scholastic record becomes 
evident. 

If we pause to review what is 
being done in the realm of physical 
hygiene, we find that prophylactic 
measures are already well established. 
Periodic physical examinations by 
physicians and dentists, routine X-ray 
films of the chest for signs of tuber- 
culosis, Wassermann examinations for 
the detection of syphilis are standard 
procedures. In like manner, there 
should be periodic psychiatric exami- 
nations by a psychiatrist to detect 
either mild deviations from the 
normal, or latent psychic traumata 
which, if left unchecked, may lead 
to overt mental illness. To ask a 
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prospective student to submit to a 
psychiatric examination is a cour- 
ageous step when the student sees 
no need for it, but courage is a 
quality that has always been neces- 
sary to initiate any new venture. 
Bias still exists in connection with 
such well-established and _ scientific 
medical entities as vaccination, blood 
tests for venereal disease, instruction 
in birth control and sexual hygiene. 
While anyone will submit readily 
to a physical examination, many 
individuals resent the implication 
that there is need for a routine 
psychiatric evaluation. To obviate 
such shortsighted and defensive think- 
ing, the mental examination must be 
briefly explained as merely a part 
of the general examination of the 
body, especially when it is given to 
every student at the time of entering 
college or high school. 


HE necessity for a mental exami- 

nation of the student by a 
psychiatrist may be better appreci- 
ciated by an examination of these 
extremely brief case histories: 


Case I.—A college girl about seventeen 
years of age was admitted to a psychiatric 
hospital with an acute onset of pre- 
occupation, depression, crying, and “ideas 
of reference.” She was diagnosed with- 
out difficulty as a case of schizophrenia. 
The onset took place only four weeks 
after she had entered college, when she 
suddenly felt unable to cope with her 
lessons although she had always been a 
good student. She felt that the teacher 
was pointing only at her while she was 
lecturing and because of this she became 
self-conscious to the point of distraction. 
She could not concentrate. While she 
was walking on the street, people seemed 
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to be looking especially at her. While in 
high school, she served as secretary to 
the assistant principal who reported that 
she had gone through a similar episode 
during her senior year. At that time she 
cried and became agitated when about to 
take an examination in history. Although 
she excelled in this subject, she feared she 
might not pass the test. The fear lasted 
for one week and subsided only after she 
was reassured that she would be given 
a passing mark even though she failed 
this particular test. The mother’s account 
of the patient’s past revealed a sensitive, 
studious, shut-in personality which corre- 
sponded to what in psychiatry is known 
as schizoid. The acute psychiatric episode 
into which the patient had been precipi- 
tated might have been prevented if she 
had had a psychiatric examination in high 
school or at her entrance into college life. 

Case II—A man of thirty-two was 
prevailed upon by his father to consult 
the author. The story was that at the 
age of twenty he gave up a very promising 
college career for no apparent reason. 
During the twelve years that had elapsed, 
he had spent most of his time alone, 
either at home or walking the streets or 
going t) the moving pictures. He had no 
friends, sought no job, spoke little, and 
steadfastly maintained that he was a 
doomed person. He admitted that he 
felt miserable and different from other 
people. He longed for sociability but 
said he was beyond help. “I am too far 
gone, the greatest psychiatrist in the 
world cannot help me”—this was the 
quality of his reasoning. Nevertheless, 
his intelligence was average. Further 
study revealed that while he was in 
college, someone had made reference to 
his large lips. He had then looked into 
the mirror and to his horror found that, 
indeed, he did have large lips. “This 
began to prey upon my mind, I felt 
inferior, and gradually withdrew from my 
associates. I could not tell anyone about 
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my lips, they would think I was crazy.” 
Further study yielded data pointing to 
other morbid mental attitudes much 
earlier in life. Little hope could be 
entertained of improving this patient. 
A psychiatric examination at the time of 
his entrance into college or high school 
might have exposed his latent abnor- 
malities; and psychotherapy, instituted 
at that time, would probably have 
prevented or ameliorated this personal 
and family tragedy. 


F IT is accepted that each student 

warrants a psychiatric examina- 
tion, several remarks may be pertinent 
as to what constitutes such an exami- 
nation. There is a great deal of 
misconception in this regard. Much 
confusion exists in the lay mind in 
differentiating the following terms: 
psychological examination, intelligence 
test, personality inventory, masculinity- 
femininity scale, introvert-extrovert 
evaluation, Rorschach test, and psychi- 
atric examination. Personality studies 
by means of questionnaires appear in 
profusion in a certain variety of 
so-called “psychological” magazines. 
Each in its place, some of these 
tests yield valuable information. How- 
ever, it may be stated at the outset 
that any mode of inquiry which 
falls short of an individual and per- 
sonal examination by a psychiatrist 
will not suffice to detect latent mental 
illness. It must be realized that the 
mind is as much an integral part of 
the body as are the heart, stomach, 
or lungs and, as such, comes within 
the domain of the man trained in the 
medical sciences. One would never 
suggest that the physical examination 
be conducted by a physical-training 
instructor by means of a series of 
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questions which might, for example, 
run as follows: Do you get out of 
breath easily? Do you get pain in 
your chest when coughing? Do you 
feel “full” after a meal? 

One takes for granted that a 
physical examination must be carried 
out by a medical man who examines 
the heart, lungs, or throat. It is 
illogical, then, to assume that a 
person’s psyche can be evaluated by 
a series of questions, however expertly 
worded, administered by a nonmed- 
ical man. The objective method—a 
personal inquiry by a_ psychia- 
trist—will reveal much more if only 
by virtue of the fact that the patient 
is under the psychiatrist’s scrutiny. 
Mild abnormal behavior patterns, 
restlessness, pallor, sweating, tremor 
of the hands or fingers, a fluctuating 
voice level, are but a few of the 
objective signs which betray a sub- 
ject’s unconscious anxiety. By virtue 
of the psychiatrist’s experience in the 
actual therapy of psychotic and 
psychoneurotic patients, he is able 
to detect extremely early symptoms 
and signs which may be the precursors 
of overt illness. The symptoms may 
be so fleeting that, while a diagnosis 
cannot be made, their existence may 
be sufficiently suspicious to warrant 
further examination. 

Personal inquiry by a psychiatrist 
has been the rule in the selection of 
draftees for the major armies of 
the world. Published statistics and 
reports by the United States Army 
have been impressive with respect 
to the large percentage of psycho- 
neuroses and other mental illnesses 
uncovered in a general cross section 
of population, despite the fact that 
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no more than a few minutes are 
allotted to each candidate. While 
not ideal, especially in so far as 
the time factor is concerned, yet the 
author can say from recent personal 
experience in precisely this particular 
type of work that such psychiatric 
examinations are extremely produc- 
tive. With experience in such ab- 
breviated psychiatric techniques, a 
psychiatrist can see between thirty- 
five and forty persons daily. Most 
colleges or high schools, therefore, 
will require only one psychiatrist 
to examine all new students. In 
institutions admitting hundreds of 
patients where several psychiatrists 
would be required, the examinations 
might have to be spaced over a 
period of several days. 


O SATISFY the criteria set 

forth in this article, the organiza- 
tion of a school mental-hygiene service 
must be planned based on the follow- 
ing principles: A psychiatric examina- 
tion by a psychiatrist should be made 
of every new student. This would 
permit the classification of students 
into the following five groups: normal 
individuals, individuals with minor 
maladjustments, those showing mild 
but suspicious symptoms of mental 
illness, those obviously psychoneu- 
rotic, and those obviously psychotic. 
The normal group requires no com- 
ment. Those in the second group 
may be adequately dealt with thera- 
peutically by the school psychiatrist 
since they often require only a few 
hourly interviews to ensure sufficient 
verbalization and reorientation of 
mental attitudes. If not even a 
modicum of therapy can be offered 
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at the school, the student should be 
referred to an extramural psychiatrist. 
Members of the third group will 
require repeated examinations by the 
school psychiatrist until each student 
is placed in one of the first two 
categories. The last two groups will 
include students whose parents must 
be acquainted with the psychiatrist’s 
findings so that active psychotherapy 
can be instituted. If necessary, ter- 
mination of the school career may 
be indicated. 

Mental-hygiene education can be 
carried out largely through the me- 
dium of lectures which are given by 
specially selected and specially trained 
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instructors under the guidance of the 
psychiatrist. If the student body 
is small, the entire course may be 
conducted by the psychiatrist. In 
any case, lectures should be supple- 
mented by informal discussion with 
the psychiatrist. The entire program 
should be an administrative segment 
of the department of hygiene. 
Psychiatric referral service will 
make available the services of the 
psychiatrist to those students who 
may feel that they have some psycho- 
genic problem or who show either a 
sudden unexplained deterioration of 
scholastic record or a train of peculiar 
behavior patterns. [Vol. XVI, No. 3] 














The Personnel Adviser in a 
City College 


By MONIKA, KEHOE AND RAY MARGARET LAWRENCE 


New Circumstances Present New Problems 


HE old concept of “‘deaning” 

hangs on and the students 

still tremble at an invitation to 
appear at the dean’s office for counsel- 
ing and educational guidance. Many 
college teachers, immersed in the 
developments of their own special 
fields, are likewise unaware of the 
changes taking place inside that 
office which retains the ancient and 
honorable title of dean. It seems still 
to conjure up in some minds a wealth 
of ivy-covered connotations: a little 
of the ecclesiastical dignitary and a 
little of the mediaeval judge. Prob- 
ably only in the minds of the students 
does it unconsciously retain any of 
the macabre meaning it once had—a 
guild member whose occupation was 
the burial of the dead. However, 
both students and teachers continue 
to consider the dean’s function to be 
one of discipline rather than help. 
This is an old-fashioned idea which, 
like so many venerable traditions dear 
to the seminaries of yesterday, certain 
highly endowed colleges can afford 
to keep as a luxurious relic. 

In practice, the office of the dean 
of a big city college—the college of 
tomorrow—has to expand if it is to 
be effective in dealing with the large 
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number of students enrolled. Where 
a smaller college, with a more select 
(and less democratic) student body, 
can manage its guidance program by 
drafting its instructors part-time as 
advisers, such a large institution as 
the free municipal college needs a 
full-time professional staff to handle 
the multitude of problems which are 
referred to the dean’s office for 
settlement. 

Because the free college in a large 
urban community has such a close 
connection with business and indus- 
try—it is hardly necessary to mention 
its connection with the army—it 
must take into consideration their 
ways of achieving that phenomenon, 
the happy worker. Its students come 
from homes of small merchants and 
laborers and must, as a rule, return 
to business and industry to become 
earners as soon as they are graduated. 
Many work part-time all the years 
they are in school in order to maintain 
themselves there. As a result, they 
have many traits in common with 
the employees of neighborhood stores 
and factories. 

The personnel-management division 
in industry, business, or even in the 
army, has, as its main purpose, to fit 
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the*individual to a job, the object 
of which is optimum production. 
Although personnel management of 
all types may use similar methods of 
interviewing, testing, and counseling, 
there is one significant aspect in 
which educational guidance differs 
from the others. In the latter, the 
personnel service is designed, beyond 
the immediate aims of adjustments, to 
motivate the student in3his choice of 
curriculum and, ultimately, of a career. 
Industry makes the thing, business 
sells the thing, and the army uses the 
thing, but the college develops the 
person. 


N THE college campus, this 
process of adjustment is best 
controlled at the beginning when 
admittance can be denied to those 
applicants who have given evidence 
of lack of ability or preparation to 
pursue studies on the collegiate level. 
A committee or board of admissions 
rules on these and others who may 
have equally grave physical handi- 
caps. The remaining applicants, who 
have passed and been admitted, 
at once begin an orientation pro- 
gram as the first step in adaptation. 
Freshmen must be initiated to college 
routine, to the use of the library, 
to the meaning of academic terms 
and procedures. These are new, and 
sometimes overwhelmingly strange. 
New classmates, new teachers, new 
subject-matter, new environment— 
all demanding quick assimilation. Is 
it any wonder so many eighteen- 
year-olds are lost in their first year, 
completely bewildered by their brief 
exposure to college life! 
Surely the instructors of regular 
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classes cannot be expected to cover 
this orientation material in their 
fifty-minute periods. If so, who shall 
bear the extra burden—the English 
department or the psychology depart- 
ment? Some colleges try to satisfy 
orientation needs by a special pre- 
registration week devoted exclusively 
to newcomers. The great criticism of 
this plan is its abruptness. Adjust- 
ment is a much more gradual process 
than can be encompassed in a week, 
Throwing so much information sud- 
denly at the matriculant is almost as 
bad as allowing him to drift without 
any help into confusion and probable 
failure. In a full-term class meeting 
three hours each week, the college 
rookie can get a thorough basic train- 
ing at a rate which does no injustice 
to his power of absorption or to his 
regular courses. If his entrance tests 
show weakness in any of the tool 
subjects, he can have the assistance 
he needs in that part of the orienta- 
tion course which is devoted to 
remedial work. A considerable per- 
centage of each entering class shows 
weakness in reading and writing skills. 

In order to bear the disciplines of 
study in the new physical as well as 
mental environment, a strong body 
is only second in importance to a 
strong mind. Even to the Latins 
this was already a platitude: “‘ Mens 
sana in corpore sano.” So too, with- 
out recourse to the scholastic logicians, 
we may conclude that a_ happy 
student is a healthy student. This is 
not to say that the blind or the lame 
or the deaf should not have the 
opportunity for a higher education; 
this is to say that curable defects of 
sight and hearing, or any other 
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A PERSONNEL ADVISER 


physical handicaps need special con- 
sideration and clinic referral if possible 
in the first weeks of attendance. A 
routine physical examination does 
not always uncover minor disabilities 
which may reveal themselves, how- 
ever, in the early part of the term. 
These lesser ailments or their causes 
most often come out in private 
conference when the adviser begins 
to inquire into the reasons for exces- 
sive absence or downhill academic 
performance. 

Recreation also figures prominently 
in this health picture. All work and 
no play, nowadays, is likely to make 
Jack not only dull but a sccial 
problem as well. With parents em- 
ployed—sometimes on a graveyard 
shift—Jack and Jill are free to choose 
recreations not available to them 
under normal conditions. They prob- 
ably have more money than ever 
before and more freedom. If they 
come from the cosmopolitan back- 
ground typical of the registrants of a 
metropolitan college, they will find 
little understanding or sympathy at 
home where their parents not only 
speak another language but also try 
to keep up (in a two-and-a-half-room 
apartment) the culture and customs 
of another land. As a result, many 
of these first-generation Americans 
divide their leisure time between the 
movie and the street. Though delin- 
quency among college students has 
not been serious enough so far to 
command the attention of the soci- 
ologists, the time and money they 
dissipate in futile amusement of the 
most superficial sort is no doubt well 
worth the concern of the college 
authorities as well as that of the tax- 
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payers to whom they are responsible. 
Adequate personnel service in this 
area includes supervision of activities 
of sufficiently compelling interest to 
keep up an enthusiasm for campus 
dances, parties, shows, games, and 
sports where social values can have a 
chance to develop. One of the aims 
of the modern liberal-arts college is to 
help produce an educated citizenry 
that will share in the joys and 
responsibilities of living and work- 
ing in a democracy. Citizens have 
leisure time as well as jobs; and 
future citizens trained to use leisure 
time constructively will benefit their 
communities as well as themselves. 
Grooming students for leadership 
should be an important feature of 
the activities program. The intro- 
verted boy or girl, with dormant 
powers of social leadership, may 
thus be coaxed away from the library 
into a better-balanced, more vitalized, 
and socially profitable use of spare 
time. 

In the population of any great city 
there may be many individuals in 
need of special assistance to deal 
with their personal problems. Wit- 
ness the popularity of Mr. Anthony 
and his inimitable radio show. The 
college community has its share 
of maladjustments and psychological 
complaints. Sometimes the disin- 
tegration of the personality has 
already set in to such an extent that 
the only possible cure lies in institu- 
tionalizing the patient. These are 
rare cases. At other times, when the 
illness is too severe for the limited 
resources of a college-guidance divi- 
sion, referral may be made to a 
community agency. As a rule, how- 
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ever, the prognosis is_ sufficiently 
good for the college to deal with the 
problem though some hours of coun- 
seling may be involved. The kind of 
emotional crisis which in ordinary 
times could be dismissed as quite 
normal, with the assurance that it 
would pass with the coming of another 
term and new “heart” interests, in 
wartime takes on a graver significance. 
College students are older, in certain 
awkward ways, having had a share 
in the accelerated maturity which has 
lately rushed all youth into an 
unaccustomed adulthood. Many girls 
are hastily marrying draftees and 
both are trying to continue attending 
class unti! the day of induction 
notice. They and their families are 
under severe strain. 

The laxity of morals and the 
restlessness, the insecurity and the 
uncertainty—all part of the war 
hysteria which reaches deep into 
civilian life—affect the younger gen- 
eration in particular. Various kinds 
of propaganda, keyed to a high emo- 
tional tension, continually play on 
them as excitants, disturbing further 
their tottering equanimity and often 
driving them to foolish impulses they 
would normally be able to resist. 

If the guidance specialist has occa- 
sional worry now over the results of 
such impulses, sometimes based on 
racial bitterness and antagonism, what 
will he have to face in his attempt 
to rehabilitate the returned marine to 
civilian life? He must take into 
account the effects of a landing on 
Tarawa or a winter on Attu. How 
much empathy will be necessary to 
make up for a lost leg or a shattered 
jaw? Will the boy who has slept in 
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the foxholes of Bougainville be recep- 
tive to admonitions on brotherly love? 
Schooled in commando tactics, he 
may prove difficult to convince that 
there is any other way to approach 
an obstacle except by storming it. 
Reason and restraint will be out of 
fashion indeed. The intellectual life 
will seem as remote and stuffy as a 
Sunday-afternoon stroll through the 
section of the Metropolitan Museum 
devoted to Egyptian sarcophagi. 


HETHER or not the college of 

liberal arts should be dedicated 
to the development of the “intellect 
alone” or of the “whole man”’ is 
not within the province of a personnel 
service to decide; whether the reason- 
ing powers of any particular student 
are developed at all certainly does 
come under its advisement. The 
student who has a program heavily 
weighted with electives in fine arts, 
for example, yet who cannot solve 
satisfactorily the simplest budgetary 
problems, is likely to be in need of a 
course in sociology or logic, economics 
or mathematics, for the practical 
disciplines they exercise. Some knowl- 
edge of home management might be 
the shortest cut to a solution of the 
difficulty for most girls. As Mark 
Van Doren, speaking in a more gen- 
eral way, points out: 


The languages of art and science are 
of twin importance. It is crippling to be 
illiterate in either, and the natural cur- 
riculum does not choose between them. 
They are two ways in which the student 
will have to express himself; they are two 
ways in which the truth gets known.! 


1Van Doren, Mark. Liberal Education. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1943. p. 146. 
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The chemistry major who has allowed 
his imagination to atrophy needs 
very different curriculum guidance 
from that of the drama major who 
pours out her dreams of being an 
actress. 

In addition to the numerous cur- 
ricular questions involving considera- 
tion of long-time goals, the personnel 
department, in conjunction with a 
committee on courses and standing, 
must process routine matters such as 
drops, leaves, transfers, and excessive- 
absence reports. A central agency, in 
possession of all the accumulated 
information about a student, becomes 
imperative in a large college where the 
teacher-student relationship is neces- 
sarily impersonal. No one instructor 
can, in such large groups, know very 
much about any one member of the 
class. In order to have a basis for 
consultation, then, the adviser should 
have a body of facts to draw on for 
diagnosis and judgment. He needs 
as complete a picture of the student’s 
background as possible: personal his- 
tory, academic record, social activities, 
religious preference, hobbies, physical 
condition, special abilities, hopes, 
and fears. Some of these will be 
revealed in the'battery of tests admin- 
istered during the first weeks of his 
attendance. Naturally, the collec- 
tion of this data grows in bulk and 
importance as the student’s stay 
within the college lengthens toward 
graduation. By then it should be 
complete, affording a fairly reliable 
estimate of his promise for graduate 
study or suitability for work experi- 
ence. These records can be of great 
value, currently, for war service 
counseling. In the future, they may 
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prove of equal value in placing a 
graduate where he can be most 
productive in a peacetime economy. 


HE principal concern of the 

personnel department is with 
curriculum—its goals and means. All 
other guidance is incidental to this 
basic question of what to study and 
how. Without plan and purposive- 
ness in the selection of electives, a 
student may easily come to gradua- 
tion with a wasted feeling of complete 
aimlessness. ‘“‘College hasn’t really 
prepared me for anything,” he may 
complain. If we hear him say this, 
we may know we have failed; not 
because he is unfit vocationally to 
step into the salaried white-collar job 
he wants, but because he thinks he 
should be ready to hold a responsible 
position at all. We have somehow 
failed to make him realize that a 
liberal-arts college is not a vocational 
school. We have somehow failed to 
see that his courses were sufficiently 
integrated to give any meaning other 
than occupational to his A.B. degree. 
We have schooled him, but he has 
missed being educated. Our grad- 
uates from families in low-income 
brackets are in a sorry dilemma. 
How is the graduate to explain to his 
hopeful mother or father that his 
education prepares him for a success- 
ful life in which earning a livelihood 
is only a part—be it ever so important 
apart? Obviously, graduation day is 
too late. Those who are seeking only 
that which will give them advantage 
in the employment market must be 
turned away at the beginning, lest 
they ultimately suffer disillusion and 
come to heap recrimination upon the 
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college and their schooling there 
because it has failed to place them in 
a preferred occupation. Yet, explor- 
atory sallies into discovering a career 
may be made even in a liberal-arts 
college. If large numbers of students 
have indicated interest in an area, 
qualified members of the community 
or the faculty may be invited to 
lecture on their respective fields. 
The career-guidance counselor may 
direct the preparation of materials, to 
be distributed ahead of time, out- 
lining the speaker’s background, the 
scope of the discussion, and a bib- 
liography of vocational readings. 

If we understand fully the great 
diversity of the guidance program 
necessary to an adequate personnel 
service in a metropolitan coeduca- 
tional college with an enrollment of 
nearly ten thousand students, we are 
surprised to find those within its 
portals who still think in terms of the 
small, private college. In its isolated 
village setting and its country-club 
atmosphere, a feeling of friendly inti- 
macy prevails. The dean, a country 
gentleman of the old school, can be 
seen any day about ten o’clock in the 
morning walking leisurely over the 
hill from his colonial homestead at 
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the edge of the campus. This bucolic 
scene, where all sorts of family and 
social pressures are brought to bear 
upon behavior in the close association 
of a small and economically select 
group, can continue unchanged with- 
out detriment to the class-conscious 
youth who cross its quadrangles, 
Not so the tax-supported city college 
confronted with mass education. As 
Adler has put it so succinctly in his 
How to Think about War and Peace: 


The dilemma we face is as onerous as it 
isinescapable. Either all men who do not 
have to be put into asylums for their own 
and the public welfare can be liberally 
educated, or all men do not have enough 
intelligence to discharge the duties of 
citizenship. 


The slogan ‘Old enough to fight; old 
enough to vote” forces another equally 
forceful conclusion: “Smart enough 
to vote; smart enough to go to 
college.”” When free public educa- 
tion becomes general at the college 
level, then we may hope for a greater 
awareness of the enormous task of a 
personnel service for students. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 3] 


2Adler, meee ]- How to Think about War 
and Peace. New York: Simon and Schuster, 


1944. p. 266. 





























A Basis for Judgment 


By S. A. NOCK 


Will the Colleges of Liberal Arts Co-operate in a Program of Education to 
Encourage Judgment in Human Affairs? 


T IS certainly not too early, and 

we trust that it is not too late, to 

educate our young people to meet 
postwar problems. If we are to 
survive in anything like the state of 
comfort we knew before the war, we 
shall have to cope successfully with 
affairs of every kind; therefore, we 
may assume that while some dis- 
ciplines are of much more value to us 
than others, education in almost any 
discipline will be of future worth. 

Since, in addition to technical 
students, so many of our men and 
women in the armed forces and 
industry are getting first-class tech- 
nical training, we may expect to have 
technicians enough to carry out any 
program decided on. Our profes- 
sional education is continuing much 
as before; hence, we may assume that 
we can call on professional experts 
as we need them. On the other 
hand, we may not be able to find 
men and women who are educated 
to evaluate, correlate, and direct 
the varied activities of technical and 
professional workers. 

Technical or professional training 
is necessarily so highly specialized 
that it cannot provide a suitable 
basis for judgment of affairs outside 
the discipline. Any workable plan 


for postwar society will involve the 
activities of professional and _ tech- 
nical experts, but much of the plan- 
ning will be the work of those who 
understand how to correlate special 
activities. It is such oversight of 
human affairs that education in the 
liberal arts should provide. 

If the colleges of liberal arts will 
adopt a curriculum which prepares 
students to undertake the evaluation 
and correlation of human affairs, 
then they can assert with reason that 
they are essential members of our 
educational system. Unfortunately, 
the education that has long borne the 
name of liberal arts has been either 
vague or random, and consequently 
not conducive to the development of 
judgment. 

When we set about arranging a 
program of education which will 
encourage judgment, the college of 
liberal arts seems a reasonable place 
to begin, because in theory it is not 
tied to specialization, and it should 
by now be ready to make every 
effort to meet social necessity. It 
has the equipment, and can get the 
students if it will adopt a specific 
program not of culture, which does 
not interest the layman, nor yet of 
technical proficiency in languages and 
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literature. The program must be 
one which will introduce young men 
and women to the solution of human 
problems, encourage the use of judg- 
ment, and establish a method for 
the evaluation and correlation of 
special activities. 


N ORDER to estimate the impor- 

tance of any phase of human 
activity, and to judge its proper 
relation to other phases, one must 
understand the nature of the activity 
and its complex relation to other 
affairs. This involves the solving 
of problems of various and intricate 
sorts. The first step is the appre- 
hension of the problem, which is in 
itself no simple matter. The second 
step is to formulate the problem, 
laying aside preconceptions and preju- 
dices and taking account of men and 
women—of human nature. The abil- 
ity to do this well is encouraged by 
training in scientific method. 

Comparatively few of our students 
who take elementary courses in the 
sciences will become professional scien- 
tists. Introductory courses, therefore, 
could be directed toward enabling all 
who take them to understand and 
employ the scientific method. This 
will result in no loss for the prospec- 
tive scientist for whom the existing 
elementary courses are of minor im- 
portance anyway, and in great gain 
for all students, who will be able 
to adopt scientific method in other 
matters. 

The same amount of time spent in 
establishing in the student’s mind 
the fundamentals of use of language 
and scientific method as is now spent 
in drill, routine, and repetition might 
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fit many of our students to formulate 
problems. There might be loss in 
time for routine, experiment, and 
practice, but there should be great 
gain in aptitude for approaching 
experiments and routine. 

A knowledge of the future, we are 
told, is possible only from a knowledge 
of the past. Therefore, a knowledge 
of what men and women have done 
under all kinds of circumstances is of 
the highest importance if we are to 
guess what they are apt to do under 
similar circumstances. It is in the 
study of history and literature that 
we may acquire such knowledge, for 
history of events and history of ideas, 
which is literature, are immediately 
concerned with men and women 
through the ages, with what they 
have done and thought, with what 
they have been. But such history 
and literature are not the technical 
curriculums and courses we have 
now. What we are pleased to con- 
sider liberal courses are usually as 
technical as anything that engineers 
study. History is a matter of clear- 
cut sections, largely without reference 
to the development of the affairs of 
mankind; and the study of literature 
has in many institutions become a 
matter of information about writings 
to the actual neglect of reading the 
writings themselves. 

The study of history and literature 
should be nontechnical. It should 
give us the ability to classify human 
problems, and an understanding of 
the context or framework in which 
they have appeared and in which 
we may reasonably expect them to 
reappear in the future. There will 
be many modifications, of course; but 
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there will also, we believe, be a funda- 
mental homogeneity of context. 


NCE we have our problems 

formulated, classified, set against 
the proper background, then we may 
consider solving them. It is here, 
perhaps, that we shall find our 
greatest difficulty, for we shall run 
against habit, and also against the 
interests of a good many of our 
compatriots. We shall be forced to 
act not in accordance with tradition 
but contrary to it. We shall have to 
adopt the scientific method in fields 
and disciplines where it has not been 
used to any great extent. 

How difficult such a procedure is 
we may judge from the condemnation, 
by those who have never employed, or 
perhaps even understood, scientific 
method, of others attempting its use 
outside the physical sciences. A good 
deal of difficulty arises from popular 
confusion of scientific method with 
the materials of scientific research. 
Apart from refinement and elucida- 
tion, scientific method is pursuit of 
inquiry in the light of hypothesis. 
Solution of problems, then, will 
involve a cold inquiry into terms. 
Those who are educated to evaluate 
and correlate our problems will have 
to be educated to stick to fact and 
meaning whatever the pressure from 
without. However, the student who 
has once learned to apply the scientific 
method is apt to continue to apply it 
because it is so reasonable and because 
it gets results. There is nothing 
mystical about it; it simply works. 
It is the method by which problems 
may be solved, or by which it 
may be determined that problems 
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are momentarily or fundamentally 
insoluble. 

It is in developing an understanding 
of human characteristics that a proper 
curriculum in liberal arts might be of 
supreme value. Most technical and 
professional curriculums deal of neces- 
sity with things and their ways, and, 
at best only in passing, with the 
vagaries of men and women. The 
liberal arts, as once understood, deal 
with human beings and their ways 
and accomplishments. If so presented, 
they would encourage evaluation of 
human affairs, and develop judgment. 

The study of history and literature, 
not as professional and technical dis- 
ciplines, but as the record of the 
experience of mankind, would accom- 
plish much in furthering this end. 
So would the study of language as 
language rather than as accidence 
and syntax. An understanding of 
the nature of mathematics is essential 
to the solution of many of our prob- 
lems, but the user of mathematics 
must correctly determine the extent of 
the validity of his method. 

Above all, presentation of the 
sciences as method rather than as 
content will encourage such thinking 
as will be of value in apprehending, 
formulating, and solving problems. 
It will help in evaluating affairs, in 
correlating solutions, in directing 
activity in the light of inquiry. Such 
presentation of scientific method con- 
stitutes the only wide departure from 
our present notion of a curriculum in 
liberal arts, in which we have for a 
long time considered the material of 
scientific research proper, but in 
which, as in other curriculums, there 
has been little emphasis on method. 
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Since method is applicable in other 
fields of learning, we may reasonably 
consider it an extension of work in 
logic, which has always been accept- 
able to professors of the liberal arts. 
Such a logic is now generally available. 
There is no reason to suppose that 
colleges cannot continue a great deal 
of the work that they have long been 
doing. Substitting, fundamental edu- 
cation fer some of thie:, more or less 
technical courses will nd¢, interfere 
with offering a variety of meter to 
suit the special interests of various 
students. For instance, study of the 
languages, ancient and modern, can 
continue without interruption; but 
the study of the nature of language 
will take precedence. Special periods 
of history will be investigable as 
before; but the experience of man- 
kind will be of first importance. 
Mathematics and the sciences may 
be offered for specialists; but they will 
also be offered first to the general 
student. The colleges of liberal arts 
need give up very little of what they 
have and do, if they will co-operate 
in a program of education to encour- 
age judgment i in human affairs. 
Although it is in colleges of liberal 
arts that the program outlined might 
best be inaugurated, there is no 
reason for confining it to such institu- 
tions. The earlier young people get 
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acquainted with fundamentals, the 
sooner they can pursue specialized 
work without diminishing their gen- 
eral usefulness to themselves and 
their communities. Young persons 
in high school, and even in the 
elementary school, ought to be able 
to read and understand a good deal 
of history, literature, and mathe- 
matics, if the subjects are presented 
to them in an interesting and reason- 
able manner. Furthermore, they can 
very easily, with proper guidance in 
laboratory and discussion, learn the 
fundamentals of scientific method 
and be encouraged to apply the 
method elsewhere. 

All this can happen only when the 
desirability of such a program has 
been made clear: and this is a job 
for the colleges of liberal arts. If 
these institutions can show that such 
a program is one we need, then they 
have justified their existence, and 
may hope to continue with con- 
siderable support. Here is a chal- 
lenge to the colleges of liberal arts 
comparable to that offered when the 
inclusion of the study of the natural 
sciences became essential. It is a 
challenge not only of curricular sub- 
jects, but of methods and means. 
Yet it is a challenge that the colleges 
are in a position to meet, if they will 
make a serious combined effort. 

[Vol. XVI, No. 3} 
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Functions of the Remedial- 
Reading Teacher’ 


The personnel program of the 
College of the University of Chicago 
consists of services at three levels: 
the lay level, such as conferences 
between students and instructors and 
professors; the semiprofessional level, 
such as counseling by the advisers 
and deans; the professional level, such 
as physical examinations by the 
medical staff and vocational testing 
by the Board of Vocational Guidance 
and Placement. In this organization, 
the key figure is the adviser. He isa 
liaison agent who receives all reports 
sent by persons having contacts with 
the students whom he advises and, 
when necessary, he refers them to 
the religious counselor, the remedial- 
reading teacher, the psychiatrist, or 
any other associated personnel special- 
ist whose function it is to cope 
with the particular problems the 
student presents. 

The remedial-reading teacher pro- 
vides services at the third or profes- 
sional level. His immediate objective 
is to diagnose and improve reading 
and study habits. As a personnel 
officer, however, he cannot be pre- 
occupied solely with one narrow seg- 
ment—the reading—of the student 
nor can he ignore the ultimate objec- 
tive of the student-personnel program. 


"Reported by Robert L. McCaul, Instructor in 
Remedial Reading in the High School and College, 
University of Chicago. 
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The remedial-reading teacher must 
do more than attempt to increase 
reading efficiency. He must capitalize 
upon every opportunity to promote 
the intellectual, social, and personal 
growth of the student. This does not 
mean that he must solve emotional, 
financial, religious, and health prob- 
lems, but it does mean that he is 
responsible for bringing these and 
similar problems to the attention of 
other personnel officers and that he 
should reinforce their therapeutic 
measures in every possible manner. 
The remedial-reading teacher is in an 
excellent position to obtain vital and 
important personal data: remedial- 
reading classes are small; he can 
become intimately acquainted with 
each of his students. He is not a 
disciplinary officer nor does he give 
marks; hence, students tell him their 
troubles without fear of demerits or 
failing marks. His only purpose is 
to help them, and, recognizing this, 
they divulge information about them- 
selves which they might be unwilling 
to supply to anyone else. Finally, in 
the course of diagnosing reading diffi- 
culties the remedial-reading teacher 
collects facts about the students’ 
physical history and status, their 
educational history and present diffi- 
culties, their interests and ambitions, 
and their family, dormitory, and 
community environment. Informa- 
tion which would be of value to other 
personnel officers is transmitted to 
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the student’s adviser at the end of 
each quarter of the school year. 

In situations in which there 
is incompatibility of personalities 
between the student and his adviser, 
the remedial-reading teacher can 
recommend a change of advisers or 
can try to convince the student 
that his fears are groundless. At 
times, the remedial teacher has to 
assume some or all of the adviser’s 
referral functions. To illustrate: 

A man who had been the personnel 
manager of a large steel company gave up 
his job and enrolled in the College. His 
knowledge of personnel techniques led 
him to be excessively critical of his 
adviser and he was unwilling to confer 
with the latter. After floundering about 
for a quarter, he came to the remedial- 
reading teacher and requested help. 
Assistance involved referring the man 
to a social-science teacher for advice 
about effective study habits, to the 
Student Health Service for a more 
thorough physical examination than had 
been administered on entrance, to the 
athletic department for reconditioning 
exercises, and to the dean of students 
in the College for a list of names and 
addresses of students in the College who 
were of this man’s age—he was thirty-one 
years old and felt isolated among the 
younger students. By permission of the 
Board of Examinations, he was again 
given the placement tests so that with 
more reliable data at hand we could 
counsel him about the wisdom of his 
decision in coming to the University. 

This case is unusual in some 
respects yet it does exemplify what is 
done when nothing is to be gained 
and much may be lost by working 
through an adviser. If the remedial- 
reading teacher assumes referral func- 
tions, he is not thereby absolved from 
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reporting his procedures to the adviser, 

The remedial-reading teacher under- 
takes personnel functions more pre- 
ventative in nature than those here 
described. His diagnoses of individual 
students have enabled the Board of 
Examinations to construct test instru- 
ments of higher validity and relia- 
bility. From students he has gathered 
evidence that has motivated instruc- 
tors to improve their teaching methods 
and materials. And in his formal 
and informal contacts with the faculty 
he has tried to propagate a case- 
study approach which delves beneath 
symptoms into the basic causes of 
maladjustments. 

These are some of the ways in 
which the remedial-reading teacher 
promotes the personal, social, and 
intellectual growth of University of 
Chicago students. Obviously, his 
functions are but a tangible pro- 
jection of our belief that every 
personnel officer, whether he be 
specialist, adviser, or dean, should 
contribute to the personnel program 
at large beyond his immediate con- 
tributions in his own narrow field. 


Adapting to Individual 
Differences’ 


Several years ago the writer gave 
final examinations to students just 
beginning his course in elementary 
educational psychology. As he con- 
tinued this practice, he found now and 
then a student who already could 
write a better examination than many 
of the class would do at the end of the 
term. In addition there were almost 


‘Reported by D. A. Worcester, Professor of 
Educational Psychology and Measurements, Uni- 
versity of Nebraska. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


always several students who gave 
evidence of unusual proficiency in 
the subject before pursuing the course. 
What to do to serve these students 
best became an important problem 
of instruction. The plan described 
below has been evolved in the Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology of 
the Teachers College at the University 
of Nebraska. 

In this University, this course is 
required of all those who enroll in the 
Teachers College and is not preceded 
by any other course in psychology. 
The course is open to second-semester 
Freshmen and Sophomores. Occasion- 
ally, those classified higher than the 
sophomore year, especially transfer 
students, take the course. 

Beginning with the second semester 
of the year 1940-41, the Department 
has given a final examination to all 
students enrolling in the first course 
in educational psychology, on the 
second or third meeting of the course. 
This examination is prepared co- 
operatively by members of the staff 
who normally teach sections of the 
course. It always has more than a 
hundred items, most of them of the 
multiple-choice type. It has been 
the experience thus far that several 
students out of the 150 or more 
enrolled—sometimes as many as 15 
or 18—have made scores equal to or 
better than the median of the class 
completing the course. On rare occa- 
sions, students have made scores at 
the beginning of the course above the 
75th percentile of the class in the end. 
Those students who make high scores 
on the examination are invited to 
become members of a special section 
of the course. It might seem only 
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fair to give these persons credit for 
the course immediately, and in some 
instances, after a conference of the 
student with the staff supplemented 
by another examination and perhaps 
an oral quiz, this is done. However, 
as the course is required of all 
students in the Teachers College and 
is considered basic, therefore, to the 
work of the College, it has seemed 
unwise to immediately give credit for 
it if there seemed to be special phases 
of the subject even in which there 
is weakness. The members of this 
specially invited group then are 
treated in the following manner. 

A very few, as has been said, are 
given credit immediately. Others who 
seem to be weak in certain specific 
areas may be given special reading 
assignments accompanied by occa- 
sional individual conferences with 
staff members followed by an exami- 
nation for course credit when the 
individual seems ready for it. Such 
students are urged to enroll for an 
additional course in this or some 
other department of the University 
and thus accelerate their program. 
The remainder of those in the special 
section meet once a week for a two- 
hour session instead of the regular 
three one-hour meetings which are 
held for the regular classes. The 
students in the special section are 
given the textbook used by the other 
sections, are told what general reading 
requirements for the general group 
are, and from time to time during the 
term if they ask for it, as they usually 
do, are given some of the quizzes used 
in the other sections in order that they 
may check themselves in terms of the 
progress of other classes. 
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ie The one class period each week is 
conducted on a seminar basis. There 
are no set reading requirements for 
these students, but they are allowed 
to read according to their interest— 
within the general area of the course— 
to bring to the class questions and 
discussions which interest them. 
Much textual and mimeographed 
material is made available to them. 
Members of this group if they have 
shown high academic ability and 
proficiency are advised to register for 
additional hours in the University. 
It is not unusual for students in this 
class to ask the privilege of sitting in 
a regular section of the course while 
certain topics are being discussed, 
which privilege is always granted 
to them. 

The students know that they have 
been invited into this section as a 
special privilege, and they are aware 
that, should they not seem to be 
living up to their opportunities, 
they may be asked to return to the 
regular group. Instructors in the 
various regular sections of the course 
may, upon discovery of an individual 
who seems to show great promise, 
transfer him to the special section at 
any time during the term. At the 
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end of the course, those in the special 
section are given the same _ unit 
examination which is given to those 
in the other sections. 

The results up to date have amply 
justified the procedures described, 
In the four years this plan has been in 
operation, only one person enrolled 
in the special section has received a 
failing mark. In terms of the final 
unit examination, the members of 
this group have almost invariably 
stood well above those of the other 
classes. Records have been made of 
their outside readings and have regu- 
larly shown much wider reading— 
none of which, it should be recalled, 
is required—than has been done by 
the members of the regular sections. 
More from this group in proportion 
to their number than from the other 
sections have elected to go on in their 
studies in the field of psychology. 
Some have later become assistants in 
the department. 

It would not be surprising if this 
type of instruction should be superior 
to the conventional type for most of 
the students in the course. Certainly, 
it is clearly demonstrated that the 
plan is working for those particular 
ones for whom it has been used. 
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-The- Reporter: 





A  procram arranged to meet the 
needs of hospital libraries will be 
given during the summer session, 
July 2 to August 10, 1945, by the 
School of Library Service, Columbia 
University. The core course, “‘ Library 
Work with Hospital Patients,” will 
be supplemented by a number of 
pertinent courses and, probably, field 
assignments for students desiring 
practical experience. 


Twenty-Five scholarships for foreign 
students were arranged recently at 
the Michigan College of Mining and 
Technology by the Board of Control. 
The scholarships entitle holders to 
the privileges of the College without 
payment of matriculation and tuition 
fees. They are open to properly 
prepared and accredited students from 
any country. These scholarships sup- 
plement those announced previously— 
one scholarship for each province of 
Canada and for each Latin-American 
nation. 


A new curriculum to broaden the 
basic education offered undergrad- 
uate men at Western Reserve Uni- 
versity will become effective in June, 
1945. The student preparing for a 
career in science or medicine will be 
required to take some cultural courses 
such as art, music, and literature. 
The student training for law or busi- 
ness will not only take work in the 
arts, but will also take enough science 
to have a familiarity with biology, 
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physiology, chemistry, and physics. 
The number of elective subjects is to 
be reduced in the belief that the 
curriculum will be broad enough to 
satisfy the majority of students. 


Tue faculty of Union College, Ken- 
tucky, has spent 18 months making 
a survey of the college. Nine com- 
mittees dealt with as many aspects 
of the general problem; their reports 
cover more than 500 pages. On 
January 15 and 16, the reports were 
presented at a meeting which included 
the president, faculty, trustees, a 
number of alumni, a number of rep- 
resentatives of the Methodist Church, 
and a group of educational consultants. 


A\w eicut-weeks course of training 
in management and manufacturing 
methods is being undertaken at 
Northwestern University by twenty 
ordnance officers of the Chinese Army, 
ranging in rank from captain to 
colonel. The program is sponsored 
by the United States Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration. After com- 
pletion of the course the officers will 
spend time in various industrial 
plants, studying management and 
manufacturing problems. 


A airr of $200,000 from the 
Watchorn Charities, Ltd., to the Uni- 
versity of Redlands was announced 
by Lawrence E. Nelson at the 
Christmas Convocation. The fund 
will be used, as soon as war restrictions 
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permit, for the erection of a building 
on the campus to be known as Robert 
Watchorn Hall, which will house the 
Art Department. Additional space 
will be provided for music work, as 
well as for a small theater in which 
to present plays and pictures, an 
auditorium for recitals and lectures, 
and a patio with adjoining serving 
facilities for social gatherings. 


Tae only evening law school in the 
country conducted by a state uni- 
versity is now in operation at Indiana 
University which 102 years ago estab- 
lished the first state-university law 
school in the Midwest. The new 
evening division, which coincides in 
curriculum and degrees with that of 
the University’s School of Law on the 
Bloomington campus, was established 
last September. 


A cunic in county government 
which will act as a service agency 
for the counties of Virginia is being 
organized at the University of Vir- 
ginia in co-operation with the League 
of Virginia Counties. It is a part of 
the Division of Local Government 
which has just been set up within the 
University of Virginia Bureau of 
Public Administration. Other clinics 
to deal with public health, police, or 
other problems are to be organized 
within. the Division of Local Govern- 
ment as the need for them arises. 


Nouve hundred men and women in 
the Upper Peninsula of Michigan are 
taking courses given under the spon- 
sorship of the Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology. The college 
and the various school boards are 
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operating in collaboration with the 
Michigan Department of Public In- 
struction under the provisions of a 
legislative act appropriating $250,000 
for an experimental program in adult 
education throughout the state. 


A new training course for the hard- 
of-hearing and the deaf will shortly 
be inaugurated at the Extension 
Division, University of California, 
under Wesley Lewis, who states: 

We have now developed certain tactile 
techniques and methods which involve the 
photography of muscles of enunciation. 
When used in connection with phonetic 
charts, these enable a person who has lost 
his normal hearing facilities to speak 
through feeling out speech patterns, 
rather than hearing. Modern methods 
of speech training for the hard-of-hearing 
and the deaf are geared to redevelop 
speech habits if they are due to accidents 
with immediate loss of hearing, or if there 
has been injury to the nervous system 
which has destroyed the auditory nerves. 


Ewrotimenrs in modern-language 
courses during the fall semester are 
summarized in the eleventh annual 
report of Crofts Modern Language 
News for December, 1944. Based on 
returns from 674 colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States, the 
report shows an increase this year 
of 14 per cent in the study of Spanish, 
with an enrollment of 92,787, com- 
pared with 81,392 last fall; an increase 
in French of 14.6 per cent with an 
enrollment of 54,820 compared with 
47,858 last fall; and an increase in 
German of 4.6 per cent with 39,356 
students enrolled as compared with 
37,784 last fall. More than 100 
colleges and universities are teaching 
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Portuguese. Statements from a num- 
ber of leading universities regarding 
changes in the requirements and 
methods of teaching foreign languages 
are an important part of the report. 


Arrer testing thousands of stu- 
dents, the Speech Clinic at Cornell 
University reports that approximately 
10 per cent have speech defects, 
ranging from lisping to stuttering or 
stammering. Lisping is most com- 
mon. About 75 per cent of students 
treated for this defect have been 
cured through instruction. Stuttering 
or stammering is found in approxi- 
mately one out of every 100 men stu- 
dents, less frequently among women 
students. It is treated at Cornell as 
a psychological rather than a physical 
problem. Speech defects caused by 
injured jaws are curable if the physical 
damage is not too extensive. 


Taree fellowships of $1,500 each “to 
promote and strengthen cultural rela- 
tions between China and the United 
States” have been awarded for study 
at Columbia University by the 
Chinese Ministry of Education. The 
fellowships are to be awarded annu- 
ally, on the recommendation of a 
special committee appointed by the 
president of the University. They 
will be open to all students except 
those of Chinese nationality who have 


shown merit in at least one year of study 
in Chinese language, history, literature, 
art, geography, or the social sciences in 
telation to China; or who have con- 
tributed writings on any of these subjects 
adjudged to be of value. 


The tenure of each fellowship is for 
one year. 
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Five such scholarships have also 
been offered to the Universities 
of Michigan, Chicago, California, 
Columbia, Yale, and Harvard. Schol- 
arships also have been offered in 
Oxford and Cambridge, the Uni- 
versity of Calcutta, and the Inter- 
national University in India. 


A new curriculum for all depart- 
ments of the College of Engineering 
of the University of Kentucky, includ- 
ing general courses in aeronautical 
engineering and communications engi- 
neering, will start next September. 
The present outline as shown in the 
1944-45 catalogue will be dropped. 
The new plan will include two options, 
instead of one, in electrical engineer- 
ing, one of the new ones to be 
communication engineering and the 
other to be the already established 
course of electrical-power engineering. 
Two options are also given under 
mechanical engineering, one being 
general mechanics and the other the 
new course in aeronautical engineer- 
ing. A broader selection of cultural 
courses in the humanities and social 
sciences has also been included in the 
curriculum. There will be no change 
in the stated requirements for gradua- 
tion, and no changes in the courses in 
mining engineering. 


Tenrativety named the Institute of 
Diplomacy, a new department will be 
started next fall at the University of 
Toronto. Walter Alexander Riddell, 
the present Canadian High Com- 
missioner of New Zealand, has been 
chosen to head the department. The 
Institute will not be a _ separate 
division, but will be related to the 
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Department of Political Economy 
and will be co-ordinated with courses 
in history, political science, eco- 
nomics, and foreign languages. It 
will train students who wish to 
prepare themselves for posts in foreign 
embassies and diplomatic bodies. 


N EW courses in elementary Czech, 
elementary Turkish, and intermediate 
Chinese have been added to the list 
of foreign languages offered by Hunter 
College Evening and Extension Divi- 
sion for the spring term as part of 
its expanding adult-education pro- 
gram. Courses in Russian, Polish, 
and Norwegian, together with regular 
academic courses in Modern Greek, 
Portuguese, French, Spanish, Italian, 
German, Latin, Classical Greek, and 
Hebrew bring the number of foreign 
languages offered in the Evening and 
Extension Division to fifteen. 


As 4 result of two years’ study of 
its educational organization, the Uni- 
versity of Chicago has adopted new 
procedures under which the educa- 
tional policy will be determined by 
joint action of the faculty and the 
president, with the board of trustees 
resolving any disagreement. Six main 
points are involved: 

1. The University senate, formerly com- 
posed entirely of full professors, is 
‘broadened to include associate pro- 
fessors and assistant professors who 
have been members of the faculty for 
three years. 

2. The senate is to elect a council of about 
forty members which is to act on all 
educational issues, and meet at least 
quarterly. 

3. The new council is to elect an executive 
committee of seven which will be con- 
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tinuously in touch with the president. 

4. The council is to take affirmative 
action on educational matters, and js 
to have the right to disapprove pro- 
posals of the president in this field. 
The president likewise has a veto over 
actions of the council. If unable to 
agree, the Board will make the final 
decision. 

5. The president may recommend faculty 
appointments to the Board after con- 
sultation with the departments, the 
practice of recommendations to the 
board only with the approval of the 
department concerned being discon- 
tinued. If the department involved 
does not approve, the board will decide 
whether the appointment should be 
made. 

6. The Board maintains its prerogative 
to create or discontinue units in the 
University when in its judgment it is 
desirable to do so. 


The annual report of the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York for the 
year ending September 30, 1944, 
shows grants of $890,215, in addition 
to the grant of $5,000,000 to increase 
the endowment of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Washington. Colleges and 
universities for the past few years 
have been preoccupied with emergency 
projects and accordingly did not 
receive so large or so numerous gifts 
asin other years. Included in the list 
of academic recipients are the Poly- 
technic Institute of Puerto Rico, 
which received $20,000; Johns Hop- 
kins University, $12,000; Princeton 
University, School of Public and 
International Affairs, $10,000; and 
University of Rochester, $10,000. 
The late President Jessup, com- 
menting on the decrease in sums 
granted to colleges and universities 
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by the Corporation during the past 
two decades, said that in 1912 when 
the Corporation first began to make 
grants, roughly $6,000,000 was appro- 
priated each year, representing a sum 
equal to one-fifteenth of the annual 
income of institutions of higher educa- 
tion in America at that time. The 
scale of expenditure in American 
colleges has increased at such a rate 
that now the total of Corporation 
grants, if all were expended in this 
field, would be one one-hundred- 
fortieth of the total receipts of the 
colleges. 

The report points out the increasing 
importance of college and univer- 
sity contracts with government and 
industry. 


One leading midwestern university this 
year reported contracts with Government 
agencies alone which involve the expendi- 
ture of more money than the university 
proper has ever before expended in a 
single year. The Government through 
its Office of Scientific Research and 
Development is currently expending 
$125,000,000 in research carried on 
chiefly by university scientists. The 
extent to which industry has turned to 
the university for help in solving its 
technical problems is little realized. An 
analysis of the receipts of twenty uni- 
versities shows payments made by more 
than 300 industrial firms during a single 
year. Within recent years it has been 
a common practice for business and 
industrial organizations to unite in the 
establishment of foundations to enable 
them to work more effectively with the 
colleges and universities. These founda- 
tions make grants direct to departments, 
laboratories, and institutions for specific 
inquiries in many fields of interest. 
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A distinctive feature of these relation- 
ships of the college and university to the 
public is the fact that government, 
industry, private donors, and foundations 
tend to specify the purpose for which the 
money is to be expended. This tendency 
to limit the use of money is so common 
that only the exceptional college president 
or trustee can discuss the future of his 
institution in terms other than those of 
itemized additions to its program. Since 
the college or university is a continuing 
organization, in which the factor of 
permanent tenure of staff looms large, 
the college executive is regularly bedeviled 
by the fact that support for particular 
projects is constantly being terminated 
through the exhaustion of sums of money 
allotted by the gift or contract. 


Some early editions of Champlain’s 
“Voyages” were presented to the 
Library of the University of Toronto 
by Professor J. Home Cameron, 
shortly before his death. Photo- 
stats and microfilms of various other 
editions of the “Voyages” found in 
Quebec, Boston, and Paris were 
included. One of the volumes pre- 
sented is the 1632 edition of Cham- 
plain, which has brought almost 
fabulous prices in the book-auction 
market; another is ostensibly a copy 
of the 1627 edition, but this is really 
the 1620 edition with the title page 
and forematter dated 1627—a volume 
that is a rare curiosity among 
the original editions of Champlain’s 
“Works.” These volumes have been 
placed in the Treasure Room of the 
University Library, and it may be 
said without qualification that there 
are in the Library few treasures rarer 
or more valued. 











- Editorial‘ Comments - 








The Federal Government and 

Education 

WO recent events are signs of 

the time pointing toward more 

active Federal participation in 
education in general, and higher edu- 
cation in particular. The first of 
these was the appearance of Higher 
Education, a semimonthly periodical, 
published by the United States Office 
of Education. The Division of Higher 
Education of the Office of Education 
is responsible for it, but is assisted by 
representatives of other divisions; 
thus, all the higher educational inter- 
ests of the Office are represented. 
The first three issues indicate that it 
will be a far more effective means of 
communication with colleges and uni- 
versities than Education for Victory 
which dealt with all levels and types 
of education. 

The second event was the recom- 
mendation of President Roosevelt 
for “reorganization of the basic struc- 
ture” of the Office of Education, and 
a 72 per cent increase in its budget 
($838,118 to $1,457,383). The reor- 
ganization plans call for the creation 
of a number of new positions so 
as to increase greatly the services 
of the Office. 

These two events, along with others, 
seem to indicate that the Federal 
government is going to play an 
increasingly important educational 
role. There are those who fear any 
Federal participation in education as 


dangerous, but their number appears 
to be decreasing rather rapidly. The 
replies to the questionnaire sent out 
by the Committee on Education of 
the House of Representatives, which 
has been studying the effect of the 
war on colleges and _ universities, 
indicate that persons who oppose 
increased Federal aid to education 
are in a minority. 

In our opinion, increased Federal 
participation in education is inev- 
itable, just as it is in many other 
fields, such as crime detection, road 
construction, and public health. Dif- 
ferences in educational opportunity 
and in the financial ability of states 
to provide it are entirely too great to 
be defended on any democratic basis. 
In these days of the railroad, auto- 
mobile, airplane, and radio, edu- 
cational conditions in one _ state 
emphatically are important for, and 
should be of concern to, the nation 
as a whole. And the only way the 
nation can implement this concern is 
through the Federal government. 

While increasing Federal participa- 
tion in education is inevitable, the 
form it will take is not fixed. Con- 
ceivably, it might be of a bureaucratic 
type which would regiment educa- 
tional effort without due regard for 
local needs and institutional initiative. 
There have been aspects of Federal 
participation which, in the judgment 
of many competent persons, partook 
of this character. Fortunately, these 
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aspects have been exceptional rather 
than typical. 

In the main, the Federal govern- 
ment, through the Office of Education 
and other agencies, has served as 
a clearinghouse of information and 
an agent of stimulation and cross- 
fertilization. It is to be hoped that 
it will continue along these lines, and 
in addition increasingly work toward 
equalizing educational opportunities 
at a level demanded by modern 
conditions and democratic doctrine. 
The latter, of course, would mean 
increased support of education, and, 
inevitably, increased influence on the 
character of education. Those who 
demand Federal support without any 
Federal control are unrealistic. If, 
for example, Federal support were to 
take the form of aid in the construc- 
tion of buildings, the government 
could not be expected to provide a 
handout to enterprises that call them- 
selves colleges but are conducted for 
revenue only. Similarly, if this sup- 
port were in the form of scholarships 
granted to individual students who 
could choose their colleges, the gov- 
ernment would be obliged to restrict 
the choice to institutions which meet 
some defensible standard: otherwise 
the situation would develop into a 
first-class racket. 

But this does not mean that 
increased Federal influence or control 
would necessarily restrict the freedom 
of states and respectable institutions. 
Whether it actually does or not may 
very well depend upon the wisdom of 
the profession in using its influence, 
not in blind opposition to Federal 
support, but in guiding Federal activ- 
ity along lines which will make it 
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most fruitful. There is no more 
important subject now demanding 
the study of educators than that of 
Federal relations to education. 


R. H. E. 


Letter to the Editor 

N Dr. Meltzer’s paper, the emphasis 

upon the preventive aspects of 
mental hygiene, and upon the fact 
that such programs should reach all 
students, is sound. There are, how- 
ever, several significant weaknesses. 
First is the notion that “mental 
health” is in the same general cate- 
gory as physical health. When the 
author defines mental hygiene as 
“emotional adjustment to reality,” 
we begin to see what is actually the 
truth, that it has very little in com- 
mon with preventive medicine, and 
that physicians trained in that field 
rarely have training in psychology. 

There is also distressingly evident 
the curious blindness to the efforts 
of other professions working in the 
same field which at times appears 
to be an occupational disease among 
physicians. In the colleges, work in 
the area of mental hygiene is carried 
on more by psychologists than psy- 
chiatrists, though both professions 
have made notable contributions. 
It is unfortunate to have an article 
like this attempt by dogma to set 
one profession out in front. Much 
more healthy are organizations such 
as the Association of College Psy- 
chiatrists and Clinical Psychologists, 
in which the membership is almost 
equally divided between the two 
professions, both carrying on exami- 
nation of students, as suggested by 
Dr. Meltzer, and also the counseling 
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which is a necessary concomitant. 
The American Orthopsychiatric Asso- 
ciation, which is influential in the 
child-guidance field in promoting 
sound mental hygiene, is composed 
of three professions: psychiatrists, 
psychologists, and psychiatric social 
workers, each carrying on many 
functions of diagnosis as well as 
treatment. It is the co-operation of 
professions which is desirable. 

The goal of mental hygiene—to 
help each individual achieve a satis- 
fying and satisfactory adjustment to 
life—is a broad goal indeed. To 
reach it, the efforts of educators, 
social workers, psychiatrists, and psy- 
chologists will be needed, as well as 
those of workers from other pro 
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fessions. It does not and will not 
concern itself primarily with freedom 
from mental disease, but rather with 
achievement of satisfying adjustments 
to reality. In this work, those pro- 
fessions which are most deeply under- 
standing of the normal person are 
likely to earn the largest place. The 
point of primary importance, how- 
ever, is that the professions need to 
be aware of one another’s efforts, and 
work together constructively, rather 
than to make it appear that one 
profession has all the answers. In 
this respect, this paper does a dis- 
service to the cause of preventing 
maladjustment. 
Car R. Rocers 


U.S.0., New York 
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An Inspiring Account 
BapvEeNn-PowELtL, dy E. E. Reynolds. New 

York: Oxford University Press, 1943. 

283 pp. $2.75. 

This official biography of Lord Baden- 
Powell is an inspiring account of a man 
whose life merges into a great movement 
for the youth of all lands. The early 
beginnings of this transformation are 
seen in scouting games promoted by the 
commander of B-P’s (this is his usual 
cognomen) regiment in India. His rise 
from a sublieutenant of the 13th Hussars 
to the youngest major general in the 
Army, at the age of forty-three, carried 
B-P through campaigns in South Africa, 
a post at Malta (now a very heroic 
Malta), a war against the Ashanti on the 
Gold Coast of Africa, a second tour of 
duty in India, and then the siege of 
Mafeking. The latter experience seems 
to climax in dramatic fashion all that he 
had previously learned and gave a 

uality to his leadership which led Lord 

Roberts to write in a dispatch: “Inspired 
by their Commander’s example the 
defenders of Mafeking maintained a 
never failing confidence and cheerfulness 
which conducted most materially to the 
successful issue” (page 114). 

With the conclusion of the Boer War, it 
was apparent that something should be 
done to heal the wounds of the spirit and 
aid in the transition of the Boers to the 
new life ahead. To this end, B-P was 
assigned the responsibility of organizing 
the South African Constabulary, and this 
force became a vital agency in the 
reconstruction days that followed. The 
procedures of B-P in South Africa may 
afford valuable lessons for the United 
Nations, today, as they contemplate the 
tasks which lie ahead in the reconstruction 
of Europe. 

The Boy Scout movement is a natural 
outgrowth of the career of B-P in the 
Army. His training of patrol leaders, 
his emphasis upon scouting, and his 





consistent appreciation of initiative in 
the soldier are basic in the Scout move- 
ment. With great vision and statesman- 
ship, B-P envisaged the movement as 
much larger than the preparation of 
youth to serve the nation in time of 
war; under his guidance it avoided the 
narrow nationalism that dominated the 
bristling Balilla in Italy and the cruel 
dogma of hate and force of the Hitler 
Jugend. Rather, as a movement for 
youth, it gave a pattern for world peace 
and co-operation. 

The book contains numerous illustra- 
tions of the sketches that B-P used to 
enliven and illustrate his many publica- 
tions. Original source material in the 
form of letters, articles in magazines, and 
dispatches gives the entire book a realistic 
quality without interfering with the 
running account of the great adventures 
in which B-P was continuously engaged. 

This book is an invaluable source of 
information and inspiration to scout- 
masters; many scouts will also enjoy and 

rofit by reading this biography of Baden- 
Powell, an unusually rich personality, 
whose pattern of life is as fine and worthy 
as the ideals of the Boy Scouts’ organiza- 
tion which he founded. An achievement, 
indeed! 
Jesse Ferrinc WILLIAMS 
University of North Carolina 


A Study of the Liberal-Arts Program 


ViraLizinc Liperat Epucation, dy Algo 
D. Henderson. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1944. xiv+202 pp. $2.50. 
Of several recent books dealing with 

liberal education, this is one of the most 

thoughtful and constructive. Along with 
other writers, the author recognizes that 
the future of the liberal-arts program is 
threatened at a time when such education 
is most needed. He recognizes, also, 
that the danger to liberal studies, though 
aggravated by existing conditions, is 
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traceable to causes which began operating 
long before the war threw them into 
sharper relief. Setting aside the purely 
service function of preprofessional train- 
ing, Mr. Henderson is concerned with 
the purpose of a liberal-arts college of 
and for itself, and with its justification 
as an educational unit serving the indi- 
vidual and society in the present. 

To maintain and extend its usefulness 
in contemporary life, the author believes 
that the arts college must correct a 
condition from which it has long been 
suffering, namely an uncertainty of 
purpose in the college itself and a corre- 
sponding lack of motivation in its stu- 
dents. He finds an absence of dynamic 
appeal for either students or instructors 
in a collection of rather miscellaneous 
studies yielding a total of credit hours 
sufficient for the degree of bachelor of 
arts. Getting a diploma may be an 
immediate objective; it can hardly be 
considered a major educational purpose. 
But, in Mr. Henderson’s view, the college 
and the student have a purpose large 
enough to inspire their best efforts. 


If the real function of liberal education in 
society today is to provide leadership for the 
progressive solution of the essential problems 
of society, then the education of the indi- 
vidual, including the solution of his own 
problems, gears in with something larger that 
gives it meaning. And the larger view is 
necessary if we are to get away from the 
present clutter and confusion. 


In his recommendations for making 
the liberal-arts college more effective, the 
author draws upon experience as well as 
observation and reflection. As President 
of Antioch College, he has worked in an 
environment receptive to new ideas and 
favorable to innovations. A few of his 
suggestions briefly summarized will indi- 
cate something of the principles and 
methods which reflect his educational 
philosophy and that of his associates. 


Provide counselors who understand the 
student’s point of view and who appreciate 
the vitalizing factors in education. 

Emphasize fields of knowledge rather than 
college departments, which are often artificial 
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divisions created for administrative con- 
venience. Their segregation should not mean 
isolation in subject-matter or thought. 

Give the student perspective and the 
stimulus to discover relationships between 
the present and the past, between knowledge 
and its applications, between life and learning. 

Get away from an attempted differentiation 
between “cultural” and “special” subjects; 

For example, a well-planned course in 
mechanical engineering or in accounting should 
show the student the relevance of all that he 
learns both to his personal development and 
to social progress. Likewise, a course in 
philosophy should aid the student in deter- 
mining his own basic objectives, including his 
vocational goal in life. 

Capitalize on the student’s experience with 
real life. This may be done either through 
a co-operative program alternating work with 
study or through other methods of encouraging 
outside contacts. 

Make the college campus a “laboratory in 
living.” Illustrations of democracy in action 
may be provided by the college administration. 

Make education dynamic by encouraging 
students to do things and not merely learn 
about them. In this way the study of art, 
dramatics, and numerous other subjects can 
be vitalized and the student’s personality and 
latent powers can be developed. 


For all but two classes of readers, Mr. 
Henderson’s book will be interesting. 
The groups to whom his philosophy will 
not appeal are the narrow utilitarians, 
who have given the term “vocational 
guidance” a bad connotation, and the 
equally narrow persons who claim for 
themselves a monopoly of culture and 
who recognize no interpretation of liberal 
studies that is not based on their par- 
ticular ideas of content and point of 
view. For the vast majority of readers 
who are not bound by these limitations, 
the educational principles set forth in the 
book will prove challenging and stimu- 
lating. The author makes a good case 
for the proposition that not merely 
vocational training but liberal education 
also may be done better in those colleges 
which keep a window open toward reality. 

Crype W. Park 
University of Cincinnati 
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A Republication 
Tue Present STaTE OF VIRGINIA, AND 

THE COLLEGE, by Henry Hartwell, 

James Blair and Edward Chilton. 

Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 

versity Press, 1940. Ixxiii-+-105 pp. 

$2.75. 

Thoagh not published till 1727, this 
account of Virginia by Hartwell, Blair, 
and Chilton (all members of the “College 
faction” in Virginia government) was 
written in 1697. Antedating the descrip- 
tions by Robert Beverley (1705) and 
Hugh Jones (1724), it is one of the most 
important documents dealing with early 
Virginia history. Prepared for the Board 
of Trade, and intended to influence those 
who determined England’s policy toward 
the Colony, the document reflects the 
outlook of the large planters and English 
officialdom, rather than of the poorer 
sort, and throws a penetrating light on 
economic, political, social, and educa- 
tional aspects of Virginian life at the end 
of the seventeenth century. One is not 
surprised to find extreme views in such a 
document, which must be subject to 
critical interpretation. Virginia is declared 
the best country, as to natural advan- 
tages; the worst, as to improvements 
(page 3). Never having seen towns, 
Ternians have no idea of the value of 
them (page 5). Indeed, the colony looks 
“like a wild Desart” (page 8). As to 
culture, the situation is likewise bad: 
lawyers and judges are “unskilful in the 
Law” (pages 45ff.); the position of 
ministers is exceedingly precarious (pages 
66ff.). Recognizing the “bad Circum- 
stances of the Country for want of 
Education for their Youth,” the General 
Assembly launched a proposal for found- 
ing a college in 1691; because of many 
hindrances, however, the full operation 
of William and Mary was delayed for a 
decade (pages xxiv, 68). 

This, the first complete republication 
of The Present State of Virginia, and the 
College, will be welcomed by all who are 
interested in our early colonial affairs. 
The text, based on that of 1727, is 
accompanied by an excellent sixty-one 
pase introduction by Hunter Dickinson 

arish, director of the Department of 
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Research and Record, Colonial Williams- 
burg. Twelve well-chosen illustrations 
and a good index make the volume an 
attractive and useful addition to the 
scholar’s library. 
Tuomas Woopy 
University of Pennsylvania 


Persuasive and Powerful 
How To Turnk aspout War AND PEace, 
by Mortimer J. Adler. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1944. xxiii +307 
pp $2.50. 
commend this book earnestly to 
educators. As offering broad approaches 
and specific ideas about the educator’s 
responsibility for the task of helping 
people to become peaceful, it is cogent, 
persuasive, and powerful. It is of slight 
importance that too many readers of the 
book have fixed their attention on the 
prophecy of a five hundred—year period 
required to train the world’s citizenry to 
live effectively in a world republic. It 
is of great importance that both the 
intellectual and the emotional pre- 
conditions of assuring a peaceful world are 
set forth with inescapable penetration. 
Indeed, one need not subscribe to 
numerous oditer dicta in the volume to 
find it still an essential educational tool 
and guide. What is said about the place 
of sovereignty, about international law, 
about “peace treaties” as ‘‘truces,” 
about the nature of international anarchy, 
about the integral need of more truly 
democratic states—this is all of the first 
order of value. 


That it is a tough-minded prescription: 


no one will gainsay. But that it probes 
radically into the essence of the peace 
problem I for one am prepared to agree. 
And as such a probe, it serves an essential 

urpose. In hee, the college-curriculum 

uilder and teacher will be stimulated to 
fruitful self-examination and new orienta- 
tion by this analysis. The fact that it is 
longer on questions than on answers is 
of the nature of the volume’s intent. 
However far ahead one guesses at the 
dating of certain goals, the “journey of a 
thousand miles begins with a single step,” 
as a wise philosopher said. 
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Educators are concerned with single 
steps and valid ends. This book illumi- 
nates our grasp of both. 

Orpway TEAD 
New York City Board of 
Higher Education 


An Inspiring Tribute 
McCartuy or Wisconsin, by Edward 

A. Fitzpatrick. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1944. x+ 316 pp. 

$3.50. 

Here is an inspiring tribute both to a 
man and to a quality of American life. 
Necessity may be the mother of inven- 
tion, but Charles McCarthy was certainly 
the midwife, if not indeed the father, of an 
impressive array of social ideas and 
instrumentalities. Colonel Fitzpatrick 
affords us a veritable fluoroscopic view 
of the germination, birth, and childhood 
of some of democracy’s choicest children. 
The Legislative Reference Library is by 
no means the only one of these. 

McCarthy’s influence is ably demon- 
strated in the development of the 
administrative commission, university 
extension, continuation schools, and edu- 
cation for the public services, to mention 
only a few. 

A son of Irish immigrants, McCarthy 
is pictured as a dynamic, devoted, 
creative, and fearless public servant. 
He worked back of the scenes in the best 
sense of that term. He may properly 
be regarded as a pioneer in the coming 
public-administration profession, which 
is not yet arrived in this country. He 
was indeed an enabler of the highest order. 

But he was a very human and versatile 
man. His design for political action was 
organic. According to the evidence he 
iidivved in the initiative, the referendum, 
and particularly the recall; the drafting 
of political platforms by actual nominees 
(he helped Woodrow Wilson and Theodore 
Roosevelt draft theirs when they opposed 
each other); the organization of public 
opinion; the careful drafting of statutes; 
the administrative commission; and above 
all, the utilization of experts; also, the 
development of civil service and training 
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for public service. He was violently 
against judicial usurpation, and, in one 
sense, one might fancy him as the prophet 
of the present era in progressive legisla- 
tion and the movement toward judicial 
limitation. 

This book will be appreciated by all 
who look forward to a better day in 
public administration, as well as those 
who will value it for its historical sig- 
nificance. It should be a powerful recruit- 
ing force to inspire the best of our 
students and young-minded men and 
women to enter the public-career services. 

W. I. NewsTetrer 
University of Pittsburgh 


An Anniversary Volume 


CorneLL University: FounpDEeRS aAnpD 
THE Founpinc, edited by Carl L. 
Becker. Ithaca, New York: Cornell 
University ‘Press, 1943. viiit++240 pp. 
$2.75. 

The six lectures printed in this volume 
were delivered at Cornell University by 
Carl Becker in recognition of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its founding. They 
constitute a more detailed and better- 
documented history of the circumstances 
surrounding the incorporation and estab- 
lishment of the university than might 
be expected in a series of commemorative 
lectures. The bibliography, references, 
and notes reveal the extent to which 
Mr. Becker has surveyed and examined 
the original sources. The results of this 
examination are presented chiefly in the 
last two lectures, “The Cornell Uni- 
versity: Incorporated, 1865” and “The 
Cornell University: Opened, 1868,” and 
in portions of the two preceding lectures, 
“Circumstances and the Man: Ezra 
Cornell” and “Circumstances and _ the 
Man: Andrew D. White.” Together, 
these four lectures present a circumstan- 
tial account of the initiation of Cornell’s 
and White’s project to found a university, 
the introduction and precarious passage 
through the legislature of the act of 
incorporation, and the building and 
staffing of the new institution. The 
book, however, is something more than 
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a chronicle of events, primarily because 
Carl Becker is more than a recorder of 
facts. For the general reader, the sig- 
nificance of the book probably will lie 
not so much in the new and old facts 
resented as in the organization of those 
facts and in the setting in which they 
are placed. In this case, as in others, 
Mr. Becker has demonstrated his unusual 
ability to make complicated events clear 
by his selection of the significant facts and 
by his interpretation of those facts as 
elements in a larger background. 

The first two lectures, “Life and 
Learning in the United States” and 
“The Morrill Land-Grant College Act,” 
are based largely on secondary sources. 
Nevertheless, it may be that they are 
the most important of the six, not only 
because of the light they throw on the 
history of higher education in_ this 
country, but also because, by providing 
a basis for understanding, they enhance 
the value of the remaining lectures. 
Although primarily concerned with the 
story of the founding of one university, 
Mr. Becker has succeeded in giving an 
interpretation of developments in higher 
education around the middle of the 
nineteenth century which reveals deep 
insight into the educational and social 
significance of the complex movements 
which led to the establishment of the 
so-called land-grant colleges. 

The motives behind the demand for 
reform in higher education were varied. 
In academic circles there were efforts to 
turn the college into a research center 
and to liberalize the college curriculum 
by the introduction of courses in the 
modern languages, the social studies, and 
the physical sciences. Among the people 
throughout the country, there was a 
growing demand that the college be made 
more “democratic” and better suited to 
the needs of an industrial and agri- 
cultural nation; that the college be made 
part of “‘a system of education that 
would enable the ordinary citizen, at 
slight cost or at public expense, to prepare 
himself for the practical occupations and 
to assume the political obligations of free 
men in a democratic society.” 
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These facts are not new. Mr. Becker’s 
contribution lies in the skillful use he has 
made of them in increasing the reader’s 
understanding of the factors involved in 
the passage of the Land Grant College 
Act and the founding of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Although the author does not 
make the point, the diversity of the 
demands for educational reform also 
helps explain the diversity—one is almost 
tempted to say, the nebulosity—of pur- 
pose to be found in some land-grant, and 
other, colleges and universities. It also 
helps to an understanding of why some 
higher institutions have remained pri- 
marily professional schools, and others 
have been strongly dominated by the 
research ideal, while still others have 
kept the professional schools subsidiary 
to an unenlightened academicism. Not 
the least of Mr. Becker’s contributions to 
understanding are the sidelights he throws 
on the political manipulations and bar- 
gains which accompanied progress toward 
such desirable social goals as those rep- 
resented by the passage of the Land 
Grant Act and the incorporation of 
Cornell University. 

A valuable feature of the present 
volume is that it makes available in 
print for the first time a number of 
documents relating to the founding of 
the University. Also included in the 
book is an address, “The Cornell Tradi- 
tion: Freedom and Responsibility,” by 
Mr. Becker. Starting with some reminis- 
cences of his early experiences with the 
freedom enjoyed by a university pro- 
fessor, he proceeds to make a strong 
statement of the simple but profound 
thesis that, in a democracy, a university’s 
freedom of research and teaching is 
inextricably linked with a supreme social 
responsibility. In these days when we 
seem to be in the midst of new and 
wide-spreading changes in our conceptions 
of the nature and purpose of higher educa- 
tion, it will be well to note some of his 
concluding sentences: 

. . . if we still cherish the democratic way 
of life, and the rational and humane values 
which are inseparable from it, then it is of 
supreme importance that we should preserve 
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the tradition of freedom of learning and 
teaching without which our universities must 
cease to be institutions devoted to the dis- 
interested search for truth and the increase 
of knowledge as ends in themselves desirable. 
These considerations make it seem to me 
appropriate .. . to express the hope that 
Cornell in the future, whatever its gains, 
whatever its losses, may hold fast to its 
ancient tradition of freedom and _ respon- 
sibility—freedom for the scholar to perform 
his proper function, restrained and guided by 
the only thing that makes such freedom worth 
while, the scholar’s intellectual integrity, the 
scholar’s devotion to the truth of things as 
they are and to good will and humane dealing 
among men. 
ARCHIBALD W. ANDERSON 
University of Illinois 


The School in Colonial Expansion 
THE ITALIANIZATION OF AFRICAN NATIVES, 
by Rowland R. DeMarco. New York: 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 

sity, 1943. Xvill+I50 pp. $2.35. 

Modern empires are built by teachers 
as well as by soldiers and traders.’ No 

hysical conquest can be complete and 
se unless it is followed by the 
conquest of the mind and heart of the 
subject people. The volume under review 
demonstrates clearly that the builders of 
Italy’s African empire, in recent decades, 
were fully aware of the power of the 
school as an instrument of colonial 
expansion. 

The author offers a careful, well- 
annotated description of the institutional 
development of public elementary educa- 
tion for natives in Lybia and in Italian 
East Africa. He deals with all the 
elements which make a school: buildings 
and equipment, school population, pro- 
gram of studies, teaching methods and 
materials, the recruiting of teachers, both 
Italian and native, and, most important 
of all, the changing objectives of Italy’s 
schools for natives in Africa. 

Almost throughout the period of Italian 
occupation the government schools for 
natives were highly nationalistic. Their 
one predominant purpose was to I talianize 
the natives. The only period during 
which a more liberal policy prevailed was 
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the years following the first world war, 
when Wilson’s idealism and the policy of 
self-determination influenced the think. 
ing of the Italian rulers. Co-operation 
between Italians and the subject peoples 
rather than assimilation of the natives 
was then the keynote. In educational 
terms this meant a greater emphasis on 
native languages and customs in the 
programs of study, and the attempt to 
develop native schools beyond the ele- 
mentary level. With the arrival of 
Mussolini ita/ianita became again, and 
more than ever, the chief purpose of 
native education. While the fascist 
régime took care not to offend the 
susceptibilities of the Moslem Arabs in 
matters of religion and language (as 
compared with Berbers and Jews who 
had no public schools of their own), 
fascism aimed at “disciplined collabora- 
tion,” which for all practical purposes 
meant unfettered indoctrination with 
fascist ideas. For purposes of further 
expansion fascist Italy needed soldiers, 
and pre-military training as offered by 
the Gioventi Araba del Littorio (Arab 
Fascist Youth) became an important 
part of the fascist educational program. 

The author has little to say about the 
actual results of these “civilizing”’ efforts 
of Italy as a colonial power. By 1936 
only 8 per cent of native Lybian children, 
that is, the most highly developed part 
of the Italian empire, were in public 
schools receiving in most cases not more 
than three years of training. Hardly 
any evidence is offered as to whether the 
natives were satisfied with the educa- 
tional system in operation. Here lies 
the chief weakness of the book. While 
meticulous and comprehensive in the 
use of available literature, mostly of 
Italian origin, it is not based on personal 
observation. More serious still, it does 
not attempt to explore the educational 
needs and preferences of the native 
populations as conditioned by their 
societal and economic structure. Not- 
withstanding these weaknesses, the book 
is valuable as offering a wealth of original 
data on a little known aspect of Italian 
imperialism. 

Wa ter M. Korscunic 
Smith College 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


In the Lay Magazines 


“The Coming Showdown in the Schools,” 
by Harry D. Gideonse, Saturday 
Review of Literature, February 3, 1945. 
American education is pregnant with 

change. Some of it is inherent in the educa- 

tional structure itself. More of it is a 

reflection of the structural changes in the 

larger social framework of which education 
is a part. 

Upon this point, at least, the com- 
batants in the current battle over 
education do not take issue. The conflict 
rages concerning the question of why 
education has failed to adjust itself 
successfully to these changes, and how 
it can best do so. 

One group of educators, among whose 
spokesmen are Walter Lippmann, Jacques 
Maritain, Robert M. Hutchins, Mortimer 
F Adler, Scott Buchanan, and Mark 

an Doren, “‘blame[s] the weakness of 

American public life upon the decline in 

classical education” and on “an academic 

system in which the study of moral 
wisdom has been abandoned.” But, too 
often, when one penetrates the smoke- 
screen of special terms used to advance 

a thesis, there is no unity of argument 

discernible: 


To Mark Van Doren they [“‘religious and 
classical”’ culture] mean ...a return to 
the study of Greek. .. . To Maritain... 
they mean .. . a vigorous reaffirmation of 
the basic assumptions of the Roman Catholic 
church about the framework in which formal 
education is to operate. To Protestant 
America . . . such a proposition leaves the 
main question unanswered. To Hutchins 
and Adler it seems to mean... the 
“hundred books” read in translation on the 
assumption that the “sheer cultivation of 
intellectual virtues” includes the development 
of the student’s values and character. 


The inability of children to read, write, 
or speak their own language properly, a 
stereotyped complaint of educators which 
was voiced by Mark Van Doren in a 
recent broadcast, is a failure which is 
not peculiar to Americans, and is probably 
due, Mr. Gideonse believes, to “the rapid 
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extension downward of education which 
inevitably involves some dilution, and to 
the development of academic specializa- 
tion which has introduced the native 
language as a separate subject with 
specialized teachers.” 

His Majesty’s Norwood Committee on 
“Curriculum and Examinations in Sec- 
ondary Schools,” in attempting to deal 
with the problem of reading, writing, and 
speaking inadequacy, recommends “the 
abolition of English as a special subject 
and provides for additional requirements 
for the teachers of other subjects.” The 
Committee endorses the dictum, which 
is anathema to our American critics of 
progressive education, that “the cur- 
riculum must fit the child, and not the 
child the curriculum.” 

The author of this article, who has 
had wide experience in lecturing, teaching, 
and writing in the field of economics, does 
not believe that there is a danger of 
subordinating the subject to the pupil so 
completely that the pupil will never 
succeed in knowing the subject. He 
believes the educational end to be, not 
the subject in itself, but a student trained 
to think in terms of that subject. 

The progressive principle that “you 
learn what you live”’ is illustrated in the 
outstanding success of the Army training 
programs which supply motivation, and 
remodel instruction so that it uses to the 
full the momentum provided by motiva- 
tion, in the teaching of mathematics, of 
foreign languages, and of innumerable 
other subjects, and in the training of 
merchant marine officers, for example, by 
the “‘ ‘project’ method, designed to stimu- 
late individual observation of specific 
problems.” Civilian peacetime teaching 
should profit from these lessons which the 
Army has taught. 

Mr. Gideonse points out the fallacy 
of laying the blame for educational 
failure on the evils of the elective system. 
In most American colleges required 
courses make up about one-half of the 
program. In Brooklyn College, of which 
the author is president, required courses 
constitute three-fourths of the program 
for many students, and that proportion 
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would prevail generally “if the require- 
ments of general education and the major 
subjects were added together.” Hence, 
in the average American - college, the 
student’s elective freedom exists with 
regard to only about one-fourth of the 
work taken during the usual four years.” 

In addition to the report to the 
Norwood Committee, several other sig- 
nificant documents are cited in this 
article which reflect the present trend 
toward education which functions in 
actual living. The Commission on Liberal 
Education of the Association of American 
Colleges, in enumerating core objectives, 
stresses the use of skills and techniques, 
and the importance of co-operation in 
living and working with others. A study 
on “A Design for General Education,” 
made by a committee of the American 
Council on Education, emphasizes the 
desirability of “sound emotional and 
social adjustments” and “the develop- 
ment of means of self-expression in . . . 
the various arts and crafts.” The 
reports and monographs of the American 
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Youth Commission and Dorothy Canfield 
Fisher’s summary volume, “Our Young 
Folks,” make an appeal for a drastic 
reorientation of education toward ends 
which are not purely intellectual. 

The present trend toward recasting Ameri- 
can college programs in terms of the needs 
of our students and of the society from which 
they come and in which they will live is a 
healthy green shoot. We have typically 
rejected a “cultivation of intellectual virtues” 
that did not remain close to experience, and 
we have characteristically stressed the use of 
intelligence in the marriage of theory and 
practice. . 

Freedom is not inherited... . 
a continuous challenge to preserve and restore 
the moral cohesion which is eroded by the 
speed of social change, and which can be 
restored only by continuous moral and 
intellectual reconstruction. Such reconstruc- 
tion does not imply a slur on the past. 
American education has never “refused to 
transmit”’ the heritage of the past. But it is 
a living and not a dead heritage. 
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IN THE LAY MAGAZINES 


“The Threat to American Education,” 
by Robert M. Hutchins, Collier’s, 
December 30, 1944. 

In this article, Mr. Hutchins, President 
of the University of Chicago, points out 
what he believes to be the dangers 
inherent in the education clause of the 
G. I. Bill of Rights. In the first place, 
his opinion is chat the act as it stands 
threatens to defraud the veteran. Post- 
war planning will not prevent unemploy- 
ment after the war when _ 15,000,000 
veterans return to the labor market. 
Only those veterans who cannot get 
jobs, Mr. Hutchins believes, will want 
education, and the education they will 
want will be “not education at all but 
vocational training which they think will 
get them jobs....” In view of the 
reat simplification which has_ been 
Gought about in industrial operations, 
vocational training is a gross fraud 
which will be perpetuated by institutions 
that will take advantage of public money 
to overtrain men by offering longer 
courses than are necessary to teach a 
given skill, and to train more men in a 
given skill than can possibly, by any 
reliable estimate, get work in that skill. 

The education clause of the G. I. Bill 
of Rights is a menace to colleges and 
universities. “. .. Educational institu- 
tions, as the bigtime football racket 
shows, cannot resist money. The G. I. 
Bill of Rights gives them a chance to get 
more money than they have ever dreamed 
of, and to do it in the name of patriotism. 
They will not want to keep out unqual- 
ified veterans; they will not want to 
expel those who fail. . . . Colleges and 
universities will find themselves con- 
verted into educational hobo jungles.” 

To prevent mutual demoralization of 
the veteran and the educational system, 
Mr. Hutchins suggests a plan whereby 
the veteran’s ability to profit from the 
proposed educational program would be 
determined by a series of national 
examinations, and half of the expense of 
tuition and other fees would be paid by 
the educational institution, which would 
thereby be constrained to eliminate unfit 
applicants for admission. 
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“The Challenge to Education,” by Alfred 
E. Keunzli, Collier’s, March 3, 1945. 


Substituting the word challenge for 
threat, a veteran answers Mr. Hutchins’ 
criticism of the G. I. Bill of Rights. 
Having been medically discharged after 
two years of service as a marine in the 
South Pacific, Mr. Kuenzli is at present 
enrolled under the provisions of the G. I. 
Bill at Notre Dame University. To him, 
Mr. Hutchins’ analysis and criticism of 
the G. I. Bill are disillusioning and 
fallacious, and his plan for selecting only 
the cream of the crop among veterans for 
educational purposes thoroughly undem- 
ocratic. “To those of us who felt we 
were fighting for freedom and democracy, 
such a program of regimented education 
smacked entirely too much of the Nazi 
and Fascist systems.” 

In refutation of Mr. Hutchins’ state- 
ment that veterans do not want education 
unless they cannot get jobs, the author 
of this article cites the fact that there are 
hundreds of veterans enrolled in colleges 
and universities throughout the country 
today when plenty of highly paid jobs 
are available. Nor is vocational educa- 
tion, adds Mr. Kuenzli, “less important 
because it is not Mr. Hutchins’ specialty.” 

Education faces the greatest challenge 
of the postwar world. The veterans who 
were sent away to fight as the best man- 
hood available and to whose “initiative, 
intelligence, and strength”? we owe our 
present victories are fit material for 
future education. The G. I. Bill of 
Rights gives educators a chance to meet 
the challenge. 

The defeatest attitude of Mr. Hutchins, as 
a leader on the home front . . . does not 
argue well for the future of democracy. 
Could it be that some of the colleges and 
universities have become so detached from 
the actual need of society that they can make 
no adjustment to the needs of so important a 
group as the veterans of World War II? 

Is it not conceivable that there is some 
need for rehabilitation among the colleges as 
well as among the veterans? If the colleges 
- .. cannot meet the educational challenge 
provided by the G. I. Bill, then they fail 


entirely. 
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